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by RayMonp E. Garrison 


HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


Famous Name 


RAT ROW of 140 years ago on Keokuk’s river front. Fur traders built it. 


Copyright, 1959, by Lois & Raymond E. Garrison 
All rights reserved—no part of this book may be reproduced 
in any form without permission in writing from the publishers. 


This second printing is made possible by special permission of Mrs. 
Raymond Garrison, the co-publisher, for the many people interested 
in preserving the bountiful history of Keokuk and the contributions made 
by the early settlers in it’s development. 
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includes early histories of Lee county, Keokuk daily and weekly news- 
papers, the Keokuk Public Library (Doris A. F oley, librarian) , records 
of the Lee county recorder(Elizabeth M. Griffey), Mrs. Virginia 
Ivins’ tiny book,““Reminiscences,” city directories of 75 to 103 years 
ago, countless citizens of the generation before my own, and their 
descendants. 


Information has been checked and re-checked to bring into focus 
a dependable record that may well serve for another century. Oc- 
casional errors, despite endless labors and care, are bound to occur 
in a project of this extent, where the principal “stock in trade” is 
made up of street numbers and kindred facts. With this in mind, 
it is planned to use an errata sheet as addendum to any forthcoming 
history of Keokuk by this writer. 


There is one thing that seems important, here: I was born and 
brought up in Keokuk and have a native’s sense of responsibility 
toward his home town and its historic currents. 


While it might have made for livelier reading, reference to 
tragic events and scandal has been omitted. Some one might be 
hurt and there’s no justification for these in a volume of this type. 
We speak of such incidents, if we do speak of them, among our- 
selves. I wanted to make this plain lest any one rise and call the 
writer lightly informed. One does not need to rely on sensationalism 
to tell about the odd, the quaint or the lovely old homes of a beautiful 
old town. Occasionally the humorous, and always the interesting have 
guided the recital. Incidentally, all except a scant half-dozen of 
the photographs in these pages, were taken by the author. 


Half of the pleasure will be, after you have read about them, 
to go and see these houses or sites. Add some of your own items in 
the form of memoranda on the margins. 


“You can, if you have the leisure, go to all the places which are 
touched on,” said the noted historian, Bruce Catton, in writing about 
his own work, The American Heritage of Great Historic Places. “But 
what you see when you get there depends in the last analysis on 
what you take with you. These places are as silent as the voices of 
the people who once gave them life. They will speak only to the 
visitor who is ready to listen. But if he permits them to speak, 
they do have the gift of tongues.” 


Go then, and listen to these historic Keokuk places, for they have 
much to tell you!—R.E.G. 


Vill 


INTRODUCTION 


“TALES OF Earty Keokuk Homes” presents a wealth of in- 
formation about one of the historic cities on the Mississippi river. 
Keokuk had an important part in the opening and development 
of the Middle Mississippi valley and much of the early history of 
the State of Iowa is linked to the city at the “Foot of the Rapids”. 
Many a notable figure in the history of the State and the Nation 
is recalled in this book. 


For the stranger, this is a superb, easily used guide book to 
early Keokuk homes. For those who have lived, or still live in 
Keokuk, it is a fascinating picture of the past, sure to evoke mem- 
ories of events long forgotten or to present facts hitherto un- 
known. 


But it is more than just a guide to some of the old homes in 
the city. It is a warm, intimate account of people; the lives they 
led, some of their joys and some of their sorrows, with humorous 
little happenings delightfully interspersed. To those who read 
carefully, it is also the story of the transition of a community 
through over a century and a quarter. 


A tremendous amount of research went into the compiling 
of this book and it will be a valuable source of reference for 
years to come. As time passes and changes occur, more and 


more of the people and places mentioned will disappear but 
because they have been preserved in this book they will not be 
forgotten. 


For those whose roots are long established in Keokuk, and 
equally for those who have just recently come to call Keokuk 
“home,” “Tates oF Earty Keokuk Homes” will be a pleasure to 
read and a valuable possession for reference and information. 


November 24, 1959. Atots J. WEBER 


(Author’s Note: Mr. Weber—known to hundreds as “Al”—was 
the first president and one of the chief organizers of the Lee 
County Historical Society, whose headquarters are in the Public 
Library Building) 


EARLY KEOKUK HOMES 


(Star %¢ Denotes 100 years old or more and still standing.) 
BANK STREET 


200: Capt. James F. Daugherty, one of Keokuk’s earliest pioneers 
(1841) pinkcheeked, white mustached whisky dealer, mayor (1899- 
1900) lived here in the 1880's. (see 504 N. 7th) But it was James 
Fitz Henry, secretary and treasurer of the Missouri, lowa and North- 
ern Railway Co. in the late 1870’s, secretary-treasurer of the Keokuk 
* Cracker & Candy Co. in the Eighties, who built this house. 
(* A Schouten enterprise. ) 


917: The house was razed in 1936, but once it was the site of Louis 
Barnesconi home; bakery and saloon owner on the levee. When 
Barnesconi departed, Fred A. Koechling, tobacco dealer, bought the 
Bank st. place. His daughter, Miss Helene Koechling, lives in Burl- 
ington’ today. 


508: This house is about sixty years old, once the home of Joseph 
Sansone, native of Italy, who came to this country as a small boy. 
He became a fruit dealer and prospered. His sons, Charlie and Frank, 
built the Colonial motion picture theatre at 323 Main st. in the 
early 1900’s. Sansone’s grandson, Louis Sansone, business department 
of General Mills, lives in this home today with his wife, Mary Ellen, 


teacher of piano. 


528: Arie De Jong, a Hollander, hard-working farmer, occupied this 
house for years with his large family, the last of them departing its 
hearth in the 1930’s. Before that, George W. Backus, Burlington 
railroad conductor, agent in the 1870’s for the T.P. & W. Railroad, 
his wife Sarah and daughter. Florence, owned this house, 1870’s to 
1890’s. Florence Backus was Latin instructor in Keokuk High School 
for years, teaching several thousand hopefuls their “Gallia est omnes 
divisa in partes tres” before going to Florida and, eventually, die. 


618: yeIsaac N. Pearce, pioneer bookbinder, east side of Second St. 
between Main and Johnson, built this 8-room home for his wife and 
family, consisting mostly of daughters, in 1858. When he died in the 
early Eighties, his widow, Matilda, was left with Amanda, Ella, Frank, 
Isabella, George and Lizzie. Ella a public school teacher for many 
years, an eminently fine woman, towered over her charges who gave 
her the name “Crane on Stilts.” They lived to bless her memory. 
(This house was advertised for sale at $8,500 in Sept. 1959.) 
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2 EARLY KEOKUK HOMES 


619: William Reimbold, head of a well known Keokuk family, had 
this as his home in the early Eighties; previously dwelt on the south 
side of Johnson between Thirteenth and Fourteenth Sts. He was a 
cigar maker (Reimbold & Eisenhuth.) 


623: Christian Hills, liquor dealer, owned it late 1870’s to 1890's 
when he bought the brick home at 927 Blondeau. (See) 


628: Important in a way because Palmer Trimble, Burlington rail- 
road counsel, made it his home in the Eighties, before going to 327 
South Sixth (See.) 


700: Built by George R. Nunn, wood turner and stair builder, late 
Seventies. His widow, dealer in hair goods, continued here in the 
Eighties. 


708: John D. Phelan, Young America restaurant owner in the Eight- 
ies, was probably the first tenant, though a citizen named Meyers 
built the house, gave it to his daughter as a wedding present. Edward 
De Jong of the grocery family and his wife, Florence A., have had 
the property since the early 1920’s. 


714; George R. Parsons, who started his business career as a book- 


keeper, finished it as an insurance broker, built here in the early 
1880's, lived in the house until World War I. 


723: William G. Heller, flour and feed business at 804 Main, resi- 
dence in the late Eighties. 


724: y%The laughter, the sound of young voices is gone now, but 
once upon a time, this gray old stranger, southeast corner of Eighth 
and Bank, with its boarded-up windows, was the center of life for 
two of Keokuk’s noteworthy families in earlier generations. One 
was the Voorhies, the other the Rovane menage. 

J. Oscar Voorhies, hat and cap merchant in the 1850’s, who 
bought the building lots from Samuel and Sylvester Carter, lumber- 
men, in June, 1858, was the builder of the large brick dwelling. 
Voorhies died there, July 19, 1884, and his widow, Elizabeth, sons 
Dan, Hugh and Oscar remained until the turn of the century. 

In 1906, John W. Rovane, Sr., a 1920’s mayor, bought the 
property, where he and his wife, Elizabeth, reared their handsome 
family of sons and daughters. The Rovanes occupied the house for 
nearly forty years. Around the time of World War II, the elder 
Rovanes had passed on and the house was turned into apartments. 
Then, in the last year or two it was closed, probably forever. In 
the years it was the Rovane homestead, a large side porch to the 
south was the scene of numerous young folk social functions, and 
Mrs. Rovane often entertained her friends there. The sons and 
daughters: John W., Louis A., Nellie, Rose, Inez, Gertrude, Margaret 


and Ruth, all of whom are living except John who died in November, 
1958. 


BANK STREET 3 


727-29: y%eOne of the oldest houses in Keokuk today. Now a multiple 
dwelling, more than a century ago the home of William S. and Vir- 
ginia Wilcox Ivins. Ivins built this plain brick structure after re- 


turning from an ox team trip with his wife and child to the Cali- 
fornia gold fields in 1853. 


727-29 BANK . . . AFTER THE GOLD RUSH 


812: James B. McNamara home from the Seventies, and that of his 
family for long years after. Building materials business. The John 
McNamara family was at 1026, later 1022 Bank. This latter was the 


home of Superior Court Judge W. Louis McNamara. 

Judge “Louie Mac,” as his friends knew him, had a Negro 
prisoner before the bench one morning, early 1900’s. ‘“What’s your 
name?” demanded the judge. “O’Brien,” said the offender. “You 
lie,’ said his honor. “Ten days in jail.” McNamara, popular, served 


forty years in this court, from around 1901 to the time of World 
War II. 


818: Mechanic and inventor, John G. Henderson, head of the Keo- 
kuk Planing Mill, owned this house in the 1880’s. 


905: yA lumber dealer, William J. McGavic (McGavic, Davis & 
Cc.) owner in the 1860’s into the 1900’s. After years in the trade, 
he bought a Montana ranch and engaged in cattle raising, but re- 
tained his Keokuk home. The Walter Morans occupied the home 
in much later years, after the Murphy family had owned it a half 
century ago. Today, and for several years, Albert Ferris is the owner. 
James C. Ramsey, grocer, probable builder around 1858. 


4 EARLY KEOKUK HOMES 


1013: Frederick Schwarz, boot and shoe maker, had this home from 
the late Sixties for many years. Some of his sons were Rock Island 
Railroad employees. Emma Schwarz, dressmaker, was the last of the 
family to occupy the home at the time of the second World War, 
giving continuous Schwarz residence of 80 years. 


1023: Schowalter family home, beginning with the 1880’s. John, 
the father, was a Rock Island Railroad eng:neer, the sons, plumbers 
and mechanics. Madeline Schowalter, plump, smiling daughter, sold 
bakery goods for Jake Schouten and his sons for more than thirty 
years. 

1123: Samuel Van Grieken, early day photographer, owned the 
place in late Sixties, early 1870’s. One of his daughters married 
Melvin E. Justice, Burlington Railroad office man; two others were 
school teachers—Kate and Grace. The family home was at 1003 
Bank, early 1900’s, later at 721 Timea for nearly a half century. 


1200: Andrew N. Matheney, shoe merchant’s home, built in late 
1860’s. His daughter, S. Elizabeth, was national secretary of the 
Rebekah Lodge for forty years. 


1208: Jessie Wilson, mathematics teacher in the old Keokuk High 
school at Eighth and Blondeau, lived here all her life with her 
mother, Mrs. Nancy Wilson. House built in the 1870’s. 


1213: Abraham Ebersole, grandfather of a well known Keokuk 
banker, Edward A. Ebersole, owned and lived here with his wife, 
Miriam, and four sons, Albert, Cyrus P. (father of E. A.) Edward 
O., and Morris from post Civil War days until his death in the 
1880's. With the exception of Morris, all were mechanics or railroad 
enginemen. Morris was a stone mason. He and his mother lived at 
1111 Bank in the 1890’s and early 1900’s. (See 1905 Grand; 413 
Fulton. ) 


1222: Edwin L. Boud, old-time superintendent of carriers, Keokuk 
post office, built this home in the late 1870’s. He was probably the 
smallest carrier in the service, being scarce five feet tall and weighing 
not over 110 pounds, but he “slung mail” for nearly half a century 
Organized the Royal Neighbor Lodge in Keokuk, was a prominent 
Woodman. 


1306: Emma Estes, maiden woman, who was one of the first Carey 
school teachers at 13th and Des Moines, made this 1870’s dwelling 
her home for years. She was the daughter of Joseph C. Estes, owner 
of the property, aunt of Miss Nellie Schueler, 224 High, teacher 
of a later era. 

1603: August Ullrich came from his native Germany in 1858, had 
a house on the present site of Thomas Truck & Caster Co., northwest 


corner of Seventh and Johnson in 1859. Shortly after the Civil War 
he built this Bank st. home. In his early Keokuk years, Ullrich 


BLONDEAU STREET 5 


was custodian of the Turner Association near Eighth and Main, 
turned to carpentry in later days. 


2228: yeOnce, many years ago, this was “Clinton Place.” When 
Samuel E. Carey, home furnishings dealer built this house in 1857, 
he isolated himself completely from the town, for he was “‘way out 
in the country.” G. W. Hardesty and Edward Kilbourne are both 
credited with building it, but there is evidence Carey paid Hardesty 
$6,000 for the work. Kilbourne had other property interests in the 
general area, selling and giving parts of Kilbourne park land to the 
city. (19th to 21st on Timea and Bank sts.) 


In the early Eighties, Carey tired of his remote Mid-Victorian 
habitation, and bought the Eugene S. Baker brick home at 519 
North Fourth. (See) Meanwhile, Joseph M. Skinner, a lively little 
Englishman, born near London, had had a disagreement with his 
parents about moving to Australia, left home for America as the 
other members of his family, including five children, sailed for the 
Antipodes. 


Married and settled, and one of the best dressed men, including 
waxed mustache, Skinner bought the old Carey home, lived there 
for several years. He moved in his last years to 2007 Bank, and died 
there in the late 1940’s. He had been an official of the Iowa State 
Insurance Co. for years, and was attached to the insurance depart- 
ment of Iowa. Reinhold Strohmaier has been the owner of “Sam” 
Carey’s suburban home for a long period. 


BLONDEAU STREET 


23; Except for the rubble that has fallen into a long unused basement, 
there is no trace of the ancient 2-story brick house that once stood 
at the northeast corner of First and Blondeau. The Gillespie family, 
river people, were among the original owners of the site and house, 
a stone’s throw from Keokuk’s first Dr. Samuel Muir dwelling. 
Henry Clay Gillespie, steamboat pilot, city policeman, owner of a 
boat rental business moved into the Blondeau st. brick in the Eighties. 


In 1857, Bellamy S. Hine lived at 23 Blondeau, and his widow 
and members of this pioneer river family were there in the Seventies 


and Eighties. 


In the 1890’s, early 1900’s Robert L. Scherer was working at the 
Keokuk Pickle plant. He was a member of a wealthy family of 
New York tanners, but cared little for high society, wandered west- 
ward, reached Keokuk. His father came west long enough to buy the 
sagging home at 23 Blondeau, remodel it for his wandering son and 
family. Scherer lived in the house almost continuously until his 
death, his widow, Elizabeth, until the early 1930's. 


Delos Decker, whose father was A. C. Decker, industrialist, 


6 EARLY KEOKUK HOMES 


lived in the Hine house at 119 North First st. and married Minnie, 
one of the four Scherer girls, next door. The other sisters were 
Gertrude, Pearl and Fannie. Minnie was not kindly disposed toward 
Keokuk and she and Decker moved to Cincinnati. When Decker 
returned here to enter the Decker Mfg. Co. hog ring and currycomb 
business, his wife stayed in Cincinnati. When Delos Decker died in 
the Graham hospital in the middle 1950’s, she was still living in 
southern Ohio. By the middle 1930’s, the house at 23 Blondeau had 
given up the ghost and fallen down. 


107: %C. Edward Alling, once head of the Three-K Medicine Co., 
occupied this home with his family beginning with the early 1920's. 
Previously, Widow Sarah M. Buell lived there from the early Eigh- 
ties until the late Nineties. Alling modernized the hundred-year-old 
house, built in the 1850’s probably by John Burns (Burns & Rentgen). 


113: %The William D. Steele family lived here for sixty-five years 
from the last of the 1880’s. Steele was a salesman for J. F. Daugherty’s 
liquor house, was a hay buyer just before 1900. William J. Steele, shoe 
clerk for J. M. Huiskamp & Son, and his sister, Elizabeth, Iowa State 
Insurance Co. secretary, stayed in the old home after their parents 
died. Will Steele’s widow was there until ca. 1956. The house is well 
over a century in age, Martin Stafford, partner of Pioneer John 
McCune in the grocery business, Blondeau st. at the Levee, build- 


ing it in the early 1850’s. Stanley Holland, Swift & Co. employee, 
lives in it today. 


119: Two old-time family names are associated with it—George 
and Dunlap. W. A. George was editor of the Daily Constitution 
in 1884, lived here for several years. So did his son, Fred B. George, 
associate editor. C. L. George, an attorney, brother of W. A., was 
the first of the family to come to Keokuk from the east. He was 
a member of the law firm of Craig & Collier, nearly eighty years 
ago. The William H. Dunlaps moved in around 1899, after living at 
117 High. Dunlap was a member of C. F. Dick & Co. provision House 
firm at 210 Main. Albert D. (Bert) Dunlap, U. S. deputy marshal, 


made this his home in later years. For the better part of a genera- 


tion, numerous tenants. Age cf house probably around 80-85 years. 
202: Today the home of W. Clark Huiskamp. Civil War vintage 
with Henry H. Clark, partner in the D. A. Kerr Drug Co. as original 
owner. J. Will Huiskamp and his wife, known affectionately to the 
neighborhood as “Aunt Mary,” lived there for years. 


217: One time home site of Dr. Josiah Haines, an allopathist. He built 
the original house in 1847, lived there for years after his wife’s death, 
with the W. S. Ivinses at 210 North Second st. as neighbors. The 
property passed to John P. Hornish, lawyer, ca. 1900. 


Note: In the 1880's, 1890’s and early 1900's, the present site 
of the Decker Manufacturing Co., south side of Blondeau between 
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126 CONCERT . . . FUNERAL WITH BRASS BAND 


Third and Fourth, was occupied by the humble homes of Negro 
citizens—Frye, Miller, Butler and Green. 

303: yIt is claimed, without definite proof, that this was the site 
of an underground railroad station in the time of the Civil War. The 
fugitive traveler would find a plate of food, be on his way before day- 
light. Today, it’s the Keokuk Club, an organization close to the heart 
of the late Carroll Taber, its long-time president. J. J. Brice, wholesale 
dry goods merchant, built and lived in the original house which sat 
well back on the lot, through the 1850’s. Thomas N. Ranson, grocer, 
lived there in the 1860’s, and his widow Ellen, sons and daughters 
after his death. 

From the early 1890’s to 1910, Mrs. Madeline M. Koch, mother 
of Roy Koch, former active automobile dealer, had a boarding house 
at this address. When the club house was built, it occupied a part of 
the old dwelling, which is now the rear section. 


319: A house which no longer stands, passed through the hands of 
numerous Keokuk pioneers. The lot forms the east end of the Rowe 
Motor Sales property on the north side of Blondeau. Augustus Gon- 
ville, half breed, drew it as a part of his share in the 1840’s. Owned in 
succession by Capt. Wm. A. Clark, Keokuk’s first mayor; Justin Mil- 
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lard, the second mayor; Adam Hine, boatman; Isaac Galland, who 
platted Keokuk; Hawkins Taylor, another Keokuk mayor; Lewis R. 
Reeves, builder of the house, and law partner of Supreme Court 
Justice Samuel Freeman Miller; Lyman E. Johnston, who built the 
first brick house in Keokuk; S. T. Marshall, celebrated Keokuk lawyer; 
James L. Estes, for whom the Estes House was named; Frank Allyn, 
member of the bar. 

George M. Christian a Des Moines hotel man, came into posses- 
sion of the property in 1912, purchasing it from the Dooley family. 
Christian sold it to the Standard Oil Co. in 1920, and the Rowes 
bought the site in November, 1941. 


323: Companion lot to 319. It’s gone now but back in the Nineties 
and early 1900’s, it was the home site of Dr. Charles E. Ruth, prom- 
inent surgeon. When the combined medical colleges here quit busi- 
ness in 1908, Ruth and his family moved away. Oscar Kiser, merchant, 
built a tall, square, brick house on this site in Civil War days. His 
daughter married Wells M. Irwin, president of Irwin Phillips Co. 


401: Vacant lot, next east of Eagles Lodge building, once site of 
George Hill paperhanging and paint business, later the Foulkes paint 
store. Facing North Fourth st. behind Hill’s was a row of small, 
one-story brick dwellings, all razed by the late 1930. Now Eagles’ 
parking lot. 

418: yOld time boarding house, Eighties and Nineties, was built 
in the 1850’s. The boarding establishment was run by Mrs. M. A. 
Price, later Mrs. Maria Durfey. Early 1900’s, home of Mrs. Louise 
Fuller Keith, sister of Dr. Frank Manley Fuller, prominent Keokuk 
physician. Late years part of Emma Essig estate. 


425: For many years, after the arrival of the first white settlers, the 
north side of Blondeau between Fourth and Fifth (413 to the corner) 
was vacant. In 1908, the Iowa Telephone Co. (today’s Northwestern 
Bell) erected an office building at 417. A year or two before 
the outbreak of World War I, the Young Woman’s Christian Associa- 
tion built its durable structure at 425 Blondeau. Once this site was 
owned by the Radasch family, from whom the late Charles R. Decker 
bought it for $1,500, sold it for $5,000. 


511-13: Law offices of Ralph B. Smith since the early 1920’s. Once 
home in the 1870’s of William Schweer, cigar box manufacturer. The 
old double house was rehabilitated, modernized for professional 
purposes. Believed built in early 1860’s by Joseph Bishop. 

519: Home of William Sinton in the 1880’s, and William Sutton 
early 1900’s. Thomas F. Talbot, owner of Sinton Transfer, from the 
Twenties to the Forties. 

712: The manse of the First Westminster Presbyterian church stood 
here from the early 1870's until early 1950’s when it was torn down. 
From the porch of this manse sped the Rev. Dr. Ezra Butler Newcomb 
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306 N. 7TH ... MARK TWAIN’S MOTHER’S HOME 


to clamber on the side of president Theodore Roosevelt’s carriage 
in 1903 to greet his former Harvard classmate. “Hello, Theodore.” 
“Hello, Ezra, old friend.” 

806: Louis F. Linguist, founder of the furniture business, had this 
as his home as early as 1880. Today, the residence of his son, Robert 
E. Linquist and family. In the late 1850’s, Henry Riley, a grocer, 


had a home at the southwest corner of Eighth and Blondeau. 
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821: Few recall the house that once stood between the present Wash- 
ington Central schcol and the United Presbyterian church, northeast 
corner of Ninth and Blondeau. It disappeared when the High school 
was built in 1893 on the site of the original school near the northwest 
corner of Eighth and Blondeau. Adolph Weismann, Jr., son of a 
physician lived at 821 in the Eighties. William Walker, barber, was 
its last tenant. 


822: After he left his home at Sixth and Johnson sts. (600-2) John 
F. Hubinger, father of the three starch making brothers, built this 
frame dwelling on Blondeau for himself and large family from the 
proceeds of his bakery business. Later, it was the home for many years 
of Misses Anna L. and Bertha M. Hanson, whose uncle, Dr. Aven 
Nelson was a world-renowned botanist, president emeritus of the 
University of Wyoming, who died early in 1952 at age 93. Bertha 
Hanson owns and occupies the home today. 


912: Dr. Orrin P. McDonald, physician, was here from the early 
1880’s to 1900, then moved to the old home of Mark Twain’s mother, 
626 High. (See.) Dr. William Rankin’s home before and shortly after 
World War I. LeRoy R. Lofton, and his wife, Helen Betts Lofton, 
bought the Blondeau st. home early 1930’s. Lofton was elected mayor 
in late 1959. 


914: Louis Solomon, clothier, 1870’s to early 1900’s, was the builder. 
Numerous tenants and owners over last half century. Herbert W. 
Collins, piano tuner, in late years. Louis Solomon was one of the 
leading figures of Keokuk Jewry eighty years ago. 


926: The First Christian church stands here today, and has for sixty 
years. Previously, however, in the 1870’s, 1880’s, Marcus Younker, 
one of the original Younker Brothers, dry goods merchants, had a 
house on this site. When the dwelling was razed, mid-Eighties, the 
lot stood vacant for a dozen years. 


927: Birthplace of Isaac L. (Ike) Younker, venerated Keokuk citizen 
of the present, son of Manassa, pioneer dry goods merchant. Trim 
brick house was probably built early Seventies by Lewis Collins, farmer. 
After the Younkers, in the Eighties, Christian Hills, wholesale liquor 
dealer (Hamilton Wine & Beer Co. east end of the bridge) owned the 
property into the late Nineties. Then Edward Pflug, cigar maker, 
Hills moving into the Melissa G. Timberman home 310 South Sixth 
for a year or two. Home today of Harry L. Morse, river captain. 


1020: Samuel Klein, one of whose sons sang in grand opera, New 
York, another a Keokuk newspaper business manager, lived here from 
Civil War times into the 1900’s. Klein built the brick, although a Mrs. 
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Rotcheson(sp?) is listed at this address in the late 1850's. Paul 
Mitchell, U.S., Engineer Corps owner 1950’s. 


1026: Michael Weil, neighbor of Samuel Klein (see 1020) and in 
the same business—junk—was the owner in the 1880's, previously 
living at 1016 Blondeau, triplex brick house, in the earlier years of 
that decade. Weil’s place of business was at 100-2 Main, site of 
today’s Huiskamp shoe factory. P. G. Aitken owner last of 1950’s. 


1102: yeAnnie Turner Wittenmyer, “angel of the northern soldier 
camps” in the Civil War, was its most noted owner in more than 
100 years. The big, ancient, square brick house formerly had an iron 
balcony across the front at the second floor. The lot on which the 
house sits, was drawn from the Half Breed Tract by Marsh, Lee & 
Delavan, realtors, who sold it to John McKean, New Englander, who 
gave the Congregational church of Keokuk its start with a gift of 
40 acres of land in the 1840’s. Mrs. Wittenmyer, the record shows, was 
living in this house in 1859. 


McKean sold the lots to his brothers, Luther and Lyman, Luther 
selling it to William Wittenmyer on April 4, 1857. The latter disposed 
of it to Annie Wittenmyer two years later, and she built the house. 
Jasper A. Viall picked up the property at a tax sale ca. 1867, and 
Annie Wittenmyer bought it again in 1868, recorder’s records show. 
The name of Valencourt Van Orsdal, 1820’s Keokuk pioneer, appears 
as a tenant but not owner of the house in 1866. 


Mrs. Wittenmyer sold the home to Dr. Calvin R. Fisk, Feb. Ist, 
1896. Other names have entered into ownership through the years, 
including Templeton, Findley, Hull and Comfort,—the Hulls for more 


than 40 years. The Lewis Erwin Garrisons lived in this house in the 
1890's. 


1109: Ephraim Radasch, cigar manufacturer, built a 2-story brick 
house on this site in the 1870’s. When the First Evangelical Lutheran 
church expanded its building at the northwest corner of Eleventh and 
Blondeau in the last decade, the old brick residence was razed to make 
way for this addition. 


1126: Eugene S. Baker, bank president, associated with his father, 
Silas F., in the proprietary medicine business, lived in this home in 
the 1870’s, before taking up residence at 803 Franklin in the Eighties. 
His eldest son, E. Ross Baker, was born in the house at the southeast 
corner of Twelfth and Blondeau. 


1209: While James Monroe Reid, attorney and Civil War colonel, 
brother of Gen. Hugh T. Reid, lived in and owned this spacious 
brick home from 1881, and his widow to 1894, he was not the builder. 
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Speculaticn is rife as to the original owner of the house, for the records 
are unclear. 

Some entries pcint to Henry Waterman, one disclosing that in 
mid-October, 1871, he placed a mortgage of $3,000 on the property, 
held by executors of the J. W. Stimpson estate. Waterman took bank- 
ruptcy and never regained title. 


When Annie F. Reid conveyed the house to Philip Meyling 
and his wife, Sarah Taylor Meyling, in late March, 1894, an addi- 
tional 12! feet of lot to the north was acquired. 


Today the Meyling’s granddaughter, Jane Kerr and her hus- 
band, Robert T., metallurgist, are the owners. Long before, such 
early day citizens as the folllowing were associated with the property: 
Antoine LeClaire, half breed share; Wm. A. Clark, Keokuk’s first 
mayor; John C. Ainsworth, who grew rich in California; Samuel 
T. Worley, carriage maker; E. E. Fuller, druggist and father of Dr. 
Frank M. Fuller; Samuel Starkweather and son, Norman, early 
pioneers; Maj. W. B. Collins and B. F. Hambleton. 


1316: In the waning 1870’s Judge Henry Bank, one of the district 
court’s most notable figures built this home for himself and growing 
family. His daughter, Elsie A. Bank, was the last member to occupy 
the old home. She died in 1958. 


1317: Henry Rankin, brick manufacturer, used some of his own 
product to erect this house shortly after the Civil War. His daughter, 
Elizabeth, married W. J. Hubert, grocery and insurance, and lived 
there to the late 1940’s. George Hubert, their son, married Marjorie, 
one of Myrle F. Baker’s daughters. The house was being advertised 
for sale as 2-apartment in 1959 at $8500. 


1201: As far back as the middle 1870’s, Jchn M. French and his 
wife, Alveretta, built a 2-story frame at the northwest corner of 
Twelfth and Blondeau. French was a crack salesman for Huiskamp 
Bros. shoe house, portly and distinguished in appearance. His son, 
Edwin A., once a bookkeeper for the State Central Savings Bank, 
helped to launch the Security State Bank, Southeast corner of Eighth 
and Main, before the first World War, and was its first cashier. 
The Clemenson family, Lulu Nolkemper, P. Edward Sauerwein and 
Springer families have been later year owners or tenants. Mrs. Violet 
Springer of the Argyle neighborhood, is present owner. She had two 
famous ancestors: one was her great, great grandfather, William 
Henry Harrison, the other her great grandfather, Benjamin Harrison, 
his son—both presidents of the United States. Mrs. Springer’s mother 
was a Harrison. 
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Carroll is two streets north of Ridge, had among its 70 to 80-years-ago 
citizens Fabers, Cunniffs, Foleys, Quinns, Burkes, Gavins and Delaneys. 
Others on Carroll were Bower, Phillips, Brussel, Worster, Cook, Flies- 
bach, Getz and Oatman. Also Smith, Swisher, Warner, Robinson, 
Watson, Carlson, Fields, Oldham, Ferguson, Richardson, Bode, Trim- 
ble, Taylor, Dollery and Hartrick. Most of homes built between 
Sixties and Eighties. 


CONCERT STREET 


102: William Oldenburg came to Keokuk from St. Louis, Mo. in 
1841, and had a little house, just over the bluff, at the foot of 
Concert st., between Water and First. One loses track of this river 
engineer for a few years, then, around Civil War time, he built a 
house at 102 Concert and lived there with his wife, Belle, until 
1902, when he died. The widow was there another 18 years, took up 
residence in Graham Hospital, and passed on in the early 1920's. 
This site, with a rebuilt home, was occupied in later years by U. H. 
Parker, top official of the Dryden Rubber Co. and later by his widow. 
The Rev. Hoyt L. Whitebread, minister of the E. & R. church, St. 
Paul’s (United Church of Christ) bought the property in the summer 
of 1959, and moved in with his family. 


107: The house, with the exception of a large iron gate’s upright 
section, is gone, but it once was that of Judge Felix T. Hughes with 
his redoubtable family of Howard, Felix, Rupert and Greta, and the 
ruler of the roost, the Judge’s wife. The dwelling, a fashionable one 
for its time, was built in 1854 by Curtis F. Conn, pork packer and 
pioneer clothier, at a cost of $8,000. He moved to Memphis, Tenn. 
at the close of the Civil War. After Conn’s death, his widow and 
two of his four daughters went to Chicago to live. 


Conn, a wealthy man, was known for his philanthropies. George 
B. Smyth, packer, bought the house from him, occupied it until he 
lost his fortune, at which time Hughes bought it from Smyth, late 
1890's. 

Howard W. Wood, Keokuk banker, and his wife, Grace Merritt 
Wood, built a home on the site of the Conn dwelling about the time 
cf World War I, facing First st. above the river. This property 1s 
owned today by Thomas B. Gibson, Union Electric Power Co. em- 
ployee. 

116: yeOne of Keokuk’s most attractive homes over long years, de- 
spite its age. It was built in 1852 by William McGavic, who was in 
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partnership with Abram B. Chittenden, pioneer, as wholesale deal- 
ers in groceries, iron and steel. McGavic arrived in Keokuk from his 
native Ohio about 1842, took ill the following year, went south for 
his health, returned here to marry Elizabeth White of Ft. Madison. 

McGavic, his wife and his brother, LeRoy, who joined him in 
business, all died in this home, as well as an only son, who survived 
his parents. 

The year the house was built is embossed on the front just above 
the second floor. One source gives the date of construction as 1847, 
but apparently 1852 is correct. Mrs. Maida Harrington is today’s 
owner. 


126: This brick house at the scutheast corner of Second and Con- 
cert was built by Capt. Abram M. Hutchinson to face due North, 
with the compass, and “square with the world.” Hutchinson was a 
steamboat line owner of the flush river years in the Seventies and 
Eighties. The house was completed in March, 1878. His family lived 
there after his death, then Charles W. Anderson purchased it in the 
early 1930’s. His widow, Freda Anderson (Schmidt) sold the home 
in the mid-1950’s. Today an apartment house. 

At the rear cf this lot once stood the New Style Presbyterian 
church, which also served as the First Congregational church in 
1843. No trace of it remains. 

One other item about Capt. Hutchinson. On the day of his 
funeral, a brass band led the procession of carriages with mourners 
from this house to Oakland cemetery. Mrs. Joseph (Maude) French 
of Hamilton, Ill. daughter of the Hutchinsons, spent her girlhood 
in this Concert st. home. 


206: Once the site of the Hambden Buel home, hardware merchant 
in the 1850’s through the 1880’s, though the Buels were not the 
first to occupy it. Buel’s wife was a sister of Mrs. Augusta Wells 
Kilbourne. Fire in the early 1900’s destroyed the home while it was 
being occupied by the Buel’s daughter, Mrs. Louisa B. Field, a 
real estate agent, living in the 1950’s in South America. The house 
was built in the 1840’s, by Charles Parsons, a banker. The Leslie E. 
Clark home, Wabash Railroad traffic representative, is on this site 
today. Albert W. Buel, son of Hambden, who played at Second and 
Concert as a boy, died in the early summer of 1959 in New Jersey 
age 97. 

210-14: When it existed, a house on this ground for years had the 
name of “The Pavillion.” Curiously, it was built in 1848 by Ralph 
P. Lowe, Keokuk lawyer who became Iowa’s fourth governor, and 
Michael Hummer. Both were Spiritualists, the house becoming a 
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religious institution presided over by Mary Margrave, resident medium. 


The odd structure was 2% stories in height, the top floor being 
known as the “Ascension Room,” reached by a ladder. After the 
Spiritualists moved out, no one entered this room until the wreckers 
razed the multiple dwelling in 1934. The house once served as a 
double residence, Thomas R. Ayers, in the jewelry trade, living in 
one section at the close of the Civil War and into the late Eighties. 


The W. W. Jones family, Huldah Harshman, Grammar school 
history teacher, and various others were there over the years as 
owners or tenants. As far back as 1857, J. H. Barker was the pro- 
prietor of a boarding house in the old Pavillion. 


213: Home of William B. Daniel, wholesale fruit dealer in the 
Eighties and Nineties. He was in the Samuel Ryan Curtis house, 206 
High by the 1900’s. (See High st.) Age of the house at 213 is un- 
certain, but it’s probably in the century class. 


217: %Albert L. Connable, pioneer packer, and his wife occupied 
this home, built in middle 1850’s. They died there. 


306: Henry Reuben Miller, president of the Keokuk Gas Light & 
Ccke Co. in the 1880’s, assistant postmaster early 1900’s, and his 
wife Elizabeth, daughter of Judge Daniel Mooar, wealthy citizen, 
here in the 1880's. Judge Mooar made the Millers a present of the 
place. As a widow, Mrs. Miller resided until the early 1930's. (see 
416 High.) Today 306 Concert is in apartments. 


309: y%James F. Cox, president of the State National Bank, and 
Cox & Shelley built this big brick home in 1856, and his widow lived 
there into the early 1900’s. Ira C. Hutcherson has been the owner 
since the early 1930’s. 


314: Part of the double brick house with 310 Concert. The Bridg- 
man family built it in the early Eighties. Arthur Bridgman, Jr., 
cashier of the State Bank of Keokuk, occupied 314 to the early 
1890’s, when Willis H. Davis, dealer in surgical instruments became 
its tenant for ten years. Davis was one of the business casualties of 
the medical college removal to Des Moines. William and Sylvia 


Kammerer owned the double house into recent years. Vacant late 
EIU: 


317; Large brick, north side of Concert between Third and Fourth, 
was the early Keokuk home of Judge Edward Johnstone, pioneer 
lawyer, banker and a chief figure in the half-breed tract proceedings. 
Johnstone arrived here in 1868 from Fort Madison to become 
cashier of the Keokuk Savings Bank, and built the dwelling. He died 
23 years later on May 17, 1891. Alexander Johnstcne, son of Judge 
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Johnstone, who became president of the bank, held the property 
for a number of years. 

Frank M. Bateman, manager of the Hotel Keokuk (1910, etc) ; 
Miss Elizabeth Webb, teacher of piano; Mrs. Martin Ralston, and 
William F. Runyan, publisher of “The Harvest Field” were ten- 
ants after the Johnstones at various times. George H. Holliday, in the 
decorating business, bought the house in the late 1940’s removed the 
big veranda. Dr. Robert C. Mclllwain, Episcopal rector, once had 
quarters in the house at 317 Concert. 


323: Herman Anschutz, celebrated photographer, and his wife, Grace 
Smith Anschutz, lived here in the early 1900’s, before moving to 108 
High (See) The cottage was built in the late 1880’s by Hiram Celley- 
ham, Jr., superintendent of the Union Dept Co. for himself, wife 
Clara, and daughter Mabel. Clarence M. Powell, captain of Co. L, 
Keokuk’s Iowa National Guard, lived here in the early 1900's. 


327: %Dr. Osa W. Rowe, veterinarian, founder of O. W. Rowe & 
Son, automobile agency, bought this house about the time of the 
first World War, and in the middle 1940’s, his widow, Mary, sold 
it to Victor R. Schevers and wife, Clarice. The large brick is more 
than 100 years old, having been built in 1856 by John W. Scroggs, 
lumber yard owner and building contractor. 

In the 1870's, Lawyer James Hagerman owned the dwelling, 
and Dr. George E. Ehinger was a tenant in the late Sixties, early 
Seventies. John S. Moore, piano dealer, owned and lived in the 
house for several years and sold to the Rowes. Today: apartments. 
416: Built in 1856 by Horace H. Ayres, one of Keokuk’s earliest 
druggists, who arrived here in 1849. He carried his bride, Julia 
Reeves, over the threshold of the home. Ayres was a clerk in the 
U. S. engineer’s office for a number of years. After his death in the 


318 NORTH FOURTH . . . HOME OF ELSA MAXWELL 
315 MORGAN .. . SMYTH, COLLIER AMONG PAST OWNERS. 
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late 1890's, his widow kept his memory green for two or three years, 
then married Elmer L. Stowe. She was widowed again before 1920, 
lived in the house until the late 1920’s. Loren D. and Gladys Mecum 
have been owners since the late 1930’s. The house faces St. John’s 
church rectory. 


512: Home of Lee county sheriffs or their deputies for many years. 
One of these, Charles Hubenthal, listed as a “capitalist” in the 
mid-80’s, was a deputy during these years. Today the home of Sheriff 
H. R. Delahoyde, wife Mary, and their big German shepherd dog. 
913: Records point to Thomas Mills, porter at the old Patterson 
House, later the Hotel Keokuk, as one of the first tenants if not the 
owner of this frame dwelling, divided into apartments today. Mill’s 
years here were around 1880 to 1890, when John Narrley, butcher 
for Narrley & Walsmith, 612 Main (pioneers from Civil War 
pericd) bought and lived in this house until his death, Dec. 8, 
1916 at age 75. Dr. George R. Narrley, his scn, a physician, who 
served with troops in France, lived here for a number of years before 
his death. 

O19: There were three Daniel F. Millers, the first two, father and 
son, being among the prominent attorneys of Keokuk in the last 100 
years. Daniel, Jr. had a son, Dan, who became a Chicago newspaper 
man. The first Daniel, born in Maryland in 1814, lived at 202 
South 8th st. (see) for a number of years, and his son bought the 
Concert st. home ca. 1902. Jonathan Wycoff, a ship’s carpenter 
built the house in 1870 was there until the late 1890’s when Walter 
S. Gray, wife Emily, daughter Louise, a music teacher, took over the 
property after Emerson Reeves had lived in the house. Reeves, by the 
way, ran a laundry with George Vogel on the exact spot where the 
Hotel Iowa dining room is situated today. James J. McGinnis, a 
carpenter, the same as Jonathan Wycoff of nearly ninety years ago, is 
the present owner of 519. 


024: Dr. George E. Ehinger, homeopathist, who made his Keokuk 
bow as a professional man just as the Civil War was closing, lived 
here with his wife, Cornelia, in the middle 1870’s. He was the first 
owner and a neighbor of the John McGrath family into the early 
1900’s. In addition to being a doctor, Ehinger was something of 
a naturalist. 

526: John F. McGrath, manager of the Daily Constitution-Democrat, 
partner in McGrath Brothers drug store, acquired this home in the 
late 1880’s,—one that had been erected in 1875. With his wife, Lulu, 
reared their socially prominent children, Florence, Mary and Francis. 
When McGrath died, before World War I, his family moved to 513 
Franklin, former Arthur Helwig home. 
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608: John Maxwell, partner of James Hagen, packer, 1870's, built 
in post Civil War days. Maxwell was the father of prominent rail- 
road officials, Wabash and Burlington roads—William C., Glen and 
Albert, all of whom made their mark. 


627: The African Baptist church was on this site, northeast corner 
of Seventh and Concert from the early 1870’s until a year or two 
before World War I. Then, Albert F. Linquist of Linquist Bros. 
Furniture Store, built a modern home. For years property of Mary 
Edwards, daughter of one-time Fire Chief John Anderson, and her 
late husband, Hurley Edwards, printer, and recently sold to the Melvin 
Baums of Kahoka, Mo. 


925: yeHome of the Manassa Younker family from the 1880's into 
the late 1920’s. The large brick was built by H. D. Woodward, dry 
goods merchant in the closing 1850’s. The Younkers, who owned a 
dry goods store at 428 Main until shortly after World War I, sold 
the dwelling to Harry A. Brunat for a funeral home. Today, the 
office and home of Clement Steffensmeier, chiropractor. Newton E. 
Clark, owner of a saddlery, shortly after the Civil War and up to the 
1890’s, lived at 925 Concert from the late Sixties to ca. 1889, when 
he sold it to the Younkers. 

Note: The Michael E. McGrath home at 903 Concert, and the 
Adolph L. Noelke home at 907 Concert were built c. 1895. McGrath 
was a Buck-Reiner grocery vice-president, Noelke associated with a 
Chicago dry goods firm. 


1019: This house recalls the story of a Concert st. cooperage, its 
owner and his fifteen jolly workmen. The plant, still standing, but 
now a residence, was at 212 North Tenth st. Fred Hilpert, Sr., 
his wife, Rosetta, and their son, Fred, Jr., lived at 1019 Concert 
on the adjoining lot. Hilpert the elder, came to America just as 
the Civil War was ending and, having learned his trade in Germany, 
turned to barrel-making. 

Mostly, Hilpert made lard tierces for Patterson & Timberman, 
George B. Smyth & Co., Coey & Co., and the other Keokuk packers 
80 to 90 years ago. 

He paid his workmen an average $2 a day—which for the 
times was not bad. A man would be on the job around 5:30 in the 
morning, work ten or twelve hours, go home, eat supper, read the 
paper, go to bed, and do it all over again the next day. It was dull 
routine of the grubbiest kind. But, if a workman made eight casks 
a day, it was $2, with no income tax, no social security, either. 

But wait a minute: on pay day Hilpert would mount a barrel, 
cigar box in hand, that contained greenbacks and silver. 
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“We bought two tons of coal this week,” old Fred would say in 
his broken English. “So . . . we will take 25 cents out of your pay— 
each one.” 

Then one day, a brave cooper called out: “This is the last time 
you will ever take any money out of my wages to pay your bills. I 
quit.” 

There were nods of approval from the other members of the 
force, and after that the workers were not asked to ante up. 


Fred N. Schneider, Hilpert’s nephew, who for years has been 
one of Keokuk’s business leaders, says his favorite story about his 
uncle concerns the holiday season. 


Each year, on the day before Christmas, Hilpert would announce 
to the men: “Tomorrow we celebrate today.” Then he would roll 
forth a “pony” of beer (4 gallons) he had purchased from nearby 
Pechstein & Nagel brewery for one-dollar. 


Steaming plates of sauer kraut and weiners appeared from the 
house, and with steins of beer and hearty laughter, the staff “fell 
to.” Hilpert always drew off the first beer from the keg, placed it 
in a bottle, capped it, and put it away for his own Christmas cheer. 
It was a Concert st. ritual that endured until the owner retired, 
Schneider recalls. 

Having saved $50,000 from his business, Hilpert stepped aside 
from the cooperage, turned over his property which included a fine 
horse and buggy, to his son and daughter-in-law. Forgetful of this 
gift, old Fred ordered the hcrse and carriage out for a drive one 
day, only to be reminded that it was not his any more. It took the 
police to settle the argument. 

Fred Hilpert, Jr. became a city councilman, and was known 
as a free spender and lender. He was a wise investor in farm prop- 
erties. He died at age 48 about the time of the first World War, and 
his widow, Cora, married a druggist named Gregg. They lived in 
the Concert st. home for several years undisturbed by the daily 
tap-tap in the old cooper shop. 

The home at 1019 Concert was built around 1868, more than 
90 years ago. . 


1027: Edward Fountain Carter, Keokuk humorist and_ publisher, 
grew to manhood in a house that once occupied this site. The huge 
old home was razed, following a fire ca. 1911 before the first World 
War, in which Carter’s mother, Mary F., lost her life. She was the 
daughter of Benjamin F. Moody, who built the rambling house in 
the early 1860’s. He died soon afterward. Two twentieth century 
homes stand on this corner today. 
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327 SOUTH SIXTH .. . GEORGE D. RAND (RAND PARK) MAYOR 
BEFORE HIM, SAMUEL POLLOCK 


1028: Henry Pechstein’s handsome frame home was erected about 
the turn of the present century. An old house that once stood on 
the site was that of Major Amos Stickney, in charge of U. S. engi- 
neers who built the Keokuk canal in the 1860’s and 1870’s. The 
Pechsteins’ son and daughter, John H. and Alberta, live there today. 


1102: One of Keokuk’s finer dwellings, it was built around 1902 by 
John Leisy of the brewery family. Above the second floor on the 
Concert st. side of the hcuse some of the fretwork and ornamental 
fixtures were made originally of colorful broken sections of beer 
bottles, set in gypsum. Mrs. Margaret Leisy, widow of John, a 
successful gardener of unusual skill, lives there today. The late Henry 
Schaefer, retired postal employee, sold her his home at 1112 Concert 
in the late 1950’s, when he moved to Arizona. This was razed to 
increase space for Mrs. Leisy’s flowers. The Schaefer home was built 
in 1870 by Henry A. Schardelman, pioneer furniture dealer. 


1128: Back in the 1870's, this was the site of a Swedish Lutheran 
church. Today the modern home of Joseph F. Stahl, Keokuk food 


merchant, and his wife, Corrinne is at this address. 


1228: Thomas H. Gilbert, pilot of the river steamers “Minneapolis” 
and “Josephine” in the Seventies and Eighties, lived in this brick 


house. Home today of the Adelbert Fishback family. 


DES MOINES STREET 


618: James Dimond, pioneer Main st. grocer, built here in the 


DES MOINES STREET faa 


early 1860’s. Walter L. Garrison, former water works superintendent, 
owned the home in the 1930’s and ’40’s. 


626: Andrew J. Dimond, mayor in silk hat and cutaway coat, who 
welcomed ‘Theodore Roosevelt, the president, to Keokuk in 1903, 
lived here from the Seventies into the early 1900’s. 


1014: Mrs. Bridget McGrath, mother of the drugstore McGrath 
brothers, had this as home for herself and her sons from the 1860's 
into the late 1880's. 


1202: The Rev. John Burgess, early day Methodist preacher, and 
graduate physician, built this house in the early Seventies, used a 
tombstone from a neighboring, old-time graveyard as a stepping 
stone to his front porch. 


1205: Home site of Samuel B. Miller, carriage maker and grocer, 
in the 1870’s. His widow and son, Samuel A., occupied it into the 
early 1900’s. The latter was the husband of Vina Wappich Miller, 
widow, who lives today at 604 North Fourth st. (see.) 


1221: Home of Henry Krueger, his son, Henry F. Krueger, grand- 
father and father, respectively, of Roy L. Krueger, Keokuk business 
and educational leader of the present day. Henry F. Krueger was 
mayor of Keokuk, 1928-30. Roy Krueger is president of the Hub- 
inger Company. 

1227: yThis site once bore the number 429 South 13th st. Harry 
C. Dimond, Keokuk Milling Co., was owner, reared his family here. 


The house was built by a carpenter, Robinson Hunter, in the late 
1850's. 


2118: A carpenter of English extraction, with a surname that sounded 
distinctly like pork, laid the foundation, built a house on this site 
in the early 1890’s. His name was John M. Pigg, honest, upstanding 
citizen. When his son, Charles W., reached manhood, he rebelled 
against the name Pigg, had it changed by law to Charles W. Randall 
—his mother’s maiden name. 


EIGHTH STREET, NORTH 


504: Sylvester Carter, younger of two brothers of that name, who 
were engaged in the lumber business, built this large frame house, 
beginning in March, 1882. Samuel Carter built his home, a brick, 
at 510 North Eighth. Their families had the Essigs, Perkinses, Silas 
Bakers, and Leightons as neighbors. 


The dwelling at 504 was occupied and owned for a number of 
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years by Elmer E. Coombs, Irwin Phillips Co. executive, and bank 
president in the early 1900's. 

Theodore Ginsberg, grocer, next bought the property, sold it 
when he went to Arizona in 1956. William H. Carter, son of Samuel, 
and president of Carter Manufacturing Co., occupied the house at 
510 North Eighth until the late 1920’s. 


719: James M. Love, a federal judge for southern Iowa on appoint- 
ment by President Franklin Pierce, was the builder in 1874. After 
Love died in 1891, Charles A. Warwick, daily newspaper publisher, 
bought the home from Love’s widow (1894.) The late John Tumelty, 
insurance and real estate dealer, (died 1958) owned the home from 
the 1920’s. Early day owners of the building site were Judge Char- 
les Mason, Hiram Barney, New York Capitalist, and C. L. Williams, 


grain elevator operator. 


725; The interesting feature about this house is the fact that its 
first owner, George D. Mann, invented and installed a novel heat- 
ing system before the outbreak of the Civil War. Pipes were strung 
overhead in each room, and worked successfully. In the late Eighties 
and up until 1900, Mann, member of the music and jewelry firm of 
Mann & Ayers, made a living by teaching music. At the same time 
he had a florist’s shop. About the turn of the century, Edward E. 
Hawkes, undertaker, bought the house. 


726: This old red brick house at the junction of Leighton st. and 
North Eighth was the one time home of Henry C. Huiskamp, of the 
several brothers of that name who were shoe manufacturers. Since 
the years immediately before the first World War, however, none of 
the members of this notable family has lived at this address, although 
they did keep possession of the homestead until 1932. Henry C. 
Huiskamp was the builder of the house in the years 1873-75. When 
Huiskamp died late in the 19th century, his son, Henry W., and wife, 
Eckstein, took up residence in the Eighth st. house; still later James 
W. Huiskamp and wife, Eva Logan Huiskamp lived there for several 
years with the widow of Henry C. 

In the first years of the 1900’s, the family was taking up resi- 
dence on Grand ave.—Henry W. at 801, James W. at 901, Lucretia 
Huiskamp, maiden woman, at 729 Grand, which was the former 
Charles D. Streeter home. Henry Christian Huiskamp, grandson 
of the builder of 726 North Eighth, lives in the parental home 
at 801 Grand, today, and has for years. Gerard L. president of the 
present day Huiskamp Bros. Co. and his wife, Lillian B., own 729 
Grand. 

Julia F. Huiskamp, widow of Henry C., left the property on 
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North Eighth st. to Henry W., Lucretia, James W., Carleton and 
John E. Huiskamp, and Mrs. Maud (Huiskamp) Reiner and Mrs. 
Grace (Huiskamp) Klipstein. Henry W., one of the executors, sold 
it to Frank J. Venning, general superintendent of the Mississippi 
River Power Co., and his wife, Leta Denmire Venning in February, 
1932. The Vennings disposed of the property to Missourians in 
1946, the last of these owners letting it go to the City of Keokuk 
“for permanent cemetery fund,” according to Lee County recorder’s 
office information, in 1956. Harold Giannaris, member of the family 
that runs today’s Main Cafe, is the current owner of the once-upon-a 
time Eighth st. Huiskamp domicile. 


EIGHTH STREET, SOUTH 


200-202: Men of distinction in Keokuk life have owned and occu- 
pied this double brick house in the last hundred years. Charles P. 
Birge, wholesale grocer, benefactor of the city, erected the dwell- 
ing c. 1858, following residence in a boarding house on the north 
side of Concert between Seventh and Eighth. After he moved to the 
former Milton Runner house (222 South Seventh St.) Daniel F. 
Miller, Sr., first one of the three Dan Millers, lived at 200 South 
Eighth. Miller, native of Maryland, 1814, as guns of the second U. 
S. war with Britain were quieting down, came west to Ft. Madison, 
then Keokuk, engaged in law practice with Edmund Jaeger, Sr., and 
the McCrarys, George W., and A. J. When Judge Miller died around 
the turn of the century, Jasper K. Mason owned this Eighth & Ex- 
change st. house for a few years. The Charles C. Blackmans bought 
it at the close of World War I and Mrs. Aurelia G. Blackman, 
widow, is its owner today. 


EIGHTEENTH STREET, SOUTH 


604: The Rev. Thomas Phillips, Negro minister, long ago, of the 
Pilgrims Rest Church at 14th and Exchange sts., had mud baths for 
his white patrons on this southwest corner of Eighteenth and Palean 
sts. in 1900 and later. ‘Today, the dwelling is an unsightly heap of 
bricks, mortar, rubbish. William Norris, a clerk at the Billings House, 
a plush 1850’s hotel, had the place as home in those years, probably 
built it. 


EXCHANGE STREET 


Some of Keokuk’s first dwellings were built on lower Exchange 
st. in the 1830's, ’40’s, ’50’s—especially on the bluff above the Union 
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Station, although this concentration point for the railroads did not 
come into existence until the late 1880’s. The region was called 
“Swede’s Hill.” 

Dr. Joseph Clokey Hughes, head of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons until his death in 1881, reestablished the college tempo- 
rarily at the northwest corner of Second and Exchange, were he:also 
made his home after the original college at the southeast corner of 
Third and Palean sts. was abandoned, in the 1850's. 

226: Once the home of the Rev. Dr. Robert C. MclIlwain, rector 
of St. John’s Episcopal church, was on this site. Today its a vacant 
lot. In this house, so the story goes, McIlwain had seven* beds and 
slept in a different one each night. When the end of the week 
arrived, a maid would make them all up again for another week. 


216 FULTON: PIONEER PETER EICHAR SET IT UP 


The structure was built in the 1850’s, served as a guard house dur- 
ing Civil War Days. A factory that manufactured 600 baskets a day 
was there, 1870’s. 

(*From the Rev. Fr. Floyd Keeler, Martinsburg, W. Va., once 
an interim pastor of St. John’s Episcopal church.) 


In 1900 some of the better known citizens, who had lived on 
Exchange st. for a long period of years, included: 


316: John Tumelty, tailor; 603: Mrs. Bridget McGrath; (see 
607-9-12 under Exchange st. separate item) 616: Valentine Lauber- 
sheimer; 621: Jacob Agne, saloon and hotel keeper; 622: Frank 
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Kiefer, saloon keeper; 626: William D. Engelhart, blacksmith; 702: 
John Salzer, saloon keeper; 708: Henry E. Schmidt, Wilkinson & 
Co. (later Joseph G. Seither) 708 built by Van Vucht family; 709: 
Christian Heintz, tailor; 722: Edwin Sheridan Lofton, Keokuk mayor 
during World War I; 727: Stephen Seibert, cigar manufacturer; 724: 
Louis N. Sterne, hides and tallow business; 807: Mrs. Celestine Gib- 
bons, widow of Patrick, builder of Gibbons Opera House; 811: John 
L. (Jack) Ward, mayor, 1942-44; 820: J. Ross Robertson, city 


engineer. 


523: William Wappich, variously listed as baker, saloon keeper and 
capitalist before the arrival of the 20th century, owned this brick 
home from the late 1870’s into the early 1900’s. He died ca. 1906. 
John Tumulty, merchant tailor, (see 719 North Eighth) moved 
into the former Wappich home in the early 1900’s. The house was 
vacant in the late Twenties and Thirties, then passed to other hands. 


607-9: Long ago, in 1861-64 (Civil War days) Notre Dame Sisters 
of the first St. Peter’s Roman Catholic church at the northeast 
corner of Tenth and Exchange, had a convent on the North side of 
Exchange between Sixth and Seventh sts. They were brought here 
from Ft. Madison by the priest in charge, Father Decailly. The 2- 
story brick was razed in the early 1940’s when it was past eighty 
years of age, to make room for a modern house, originally occupied 
by Ross F. Bowden, young chemist, and his wife Doris. Owned today 
by John Burton, music store manager. A Keokuk physician, Dr. 
George W. Proudley, bought the original house from the church 
in the 1880’s. His son, Raymond Proudley of Keokuk, became a 
pressroom foreman of the government printing office in Washington, 


1D Be 


612: John H. Cole, once superintendent of the Keokuk & Hamilton 
Bridge Co.,:head of the local office of the Wabash Railway, put up 
this frame house in 1877, while he was engaged in the stove busi- 
ness with his brother. Cole was city engineer in the Seventies. In 
the Eighties, he drew the architectural design of the steep-roof, brick 
dwelling at 216 High, occupied today by the Charles Chappells. 


In the early 1890’s, Charles W. Hartley, a machinist, and his 
wife Mary, bought the frame house that sits high on the slope at 612 
Exchange. For years they lived there with sons Thomas Hartley, 
who became a Warsaw dentist; William W., present-day Keokuk 
business man; daughters Ella, Minnie, Ruth and Jessie. 


926: J. F. Kiedaisch, Jr., druggist; 1009: Henry E. (Bud) Alton, 
liveryman; 1020: Rev. Jacob Nuesch, pastor St. Paul’s church; 1108: 
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Greenberry N. Vermillion, traveling salesman; y1111-13: double 
brick built in 1856 at a cost of $3,000 for Caleb P. Seymour and M. 
B. Woodruff, sashmakers; 1116: Albert D. Thomas, who made 
one of Keokuk’s first automobiles (1901;) 1122: Charles F. Sayller, 
Huiskamp factory; 1128: Judge Bernard F. Dolan; 1227: Mrs. 
Agnes Essig, widow of Charles, mother of Louise Essig Kaut. This 
house razed in 1957 to make room for Keokuk Fire and Police de- 
partments. 1608: Wm. F. Ullrich, bakery. 


1609: Mrs. Louisa Schenk, owner Central Dry Goods store; 1804: 
Carrie F. and Sadie G. Hanson, school teachers; 1900: Frank W. 
Swan, contractor; 1901: George R. Nunn, wood turner (see 700 
Bank); 1909: James H. Woodbury, gunsmith and Klondike gold 
hunter; 1912: Paul V. Bear, baggageman, Union Station; 2007: 
Albert F. Jones, barber; 2017: Simeon Pemberton, Keokuk & West- 
ern railroad; 2023: Christian C. Biddenstadt, barber; 2104: Frank 
Vollers, plumber. 


1822: There is some likelihood that this was one of the childhood 
homes of Elsa Maxwell. The 1883-84 city directory shows that her 
parents, J. David and Laura (Wyman) Maxwell lived in the house 
“second West of Eighteenth and Exchange st.” in that year. There 
is only one question here: George Mayer, stone mason, is also listed 
at this address in the same year. The Maxwells left Keokuk in 1885, 
but Mayer was still at this Exchange st. address. 


Stephen and Theresa Veith reared their family at 1822 Exchange, 
beginning with the early 1890’s. Members of this family had all de- 
parted the home by the 1930’s. Ralph, a son, built later at 1818 
Exchange, site of the original St. Paul Evangelical (German) church. 


FIFTEENTH STREET, NORTH 


424: Where the old section of Graham Hospital stands today, be- 
tween Morgan and Fulton sts., on North Fifteenth st., once lived 
Dr. Calvin R. Fisk, in the late Eighties. Others had earlier occupied 
the “Uncle Billy” Graham house, for whom the hospital was named. 
Fisk and his wife, Stella, later moved to 1101 Main, where they 
operated a proprietary medicine plant. 


Years before the advent of the Fisks at Fifteenth and Fulton, 
Dr. Freeman Knowles, pioneer physician, came to Keokuk in 1848 
with a large family, built and lived in this home. Today, it is an 
integral part of the hospital. Mrs. Helen M. Comstock, daughter of 
Graham, deeded the property in early 1900 to Graham Hospital, 
which was then called the W. C. Graham Protestant Hospital. 
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302:306: Harvey L. Beach, who became president of the Streeter 
Lumber Co., after Charles D. Streeter, founder, passed on, had an 
inspiration a few years before World War I. He razed the old Bank 
Street, or Westminster Mission, which faced Bank at the Southwest 
corner of Fifteenth, and used much of the material from the old 
frame mission in building a modern double house. 


In the 1940’s, the son and daughter of Harvey Beach,—Lyman 
C. Beach, president of Streeters, and his wife Winifred (Balbach) 
Beach, together with Perry Beach Seifert, and her husband Floyd 
A., General Mills executive, lived side by side on the site of the old 
mission. Later, the two families moved to new homes in other 
sections of the city. 

NOTE: Seventy-five years ago on So. 15th only four families 
lived between Main and Carroll streets—Brengenzer, Aiken, Click 
and Cook. There were large areas of unoccupied building space 
in that section. For example, there was not a house on the south 
side of Des Moines between Fifteenth and Sixteenth sts., none 
on the north side of Palean between Fifteenth and Sixteenth, and 
neither South Fifteenth nor Sixteenth had houses except those named. 


On the Fifteenth street side of this square block, which was 
used at times for a playground, was a flag pole, 70 feet high, and 
flapping at the top was the Stars and Stripes. Cows, staked out to 
feed, wandered around the vacant square. It was the early 1900’s 
before three houses appeared on the south side of Des Moines, and 
two more on the north side of Palean. Today the block is built almost 
solid with homes. 


FIFTH STREET, NORTH 


212: Gerard L. Huiskamp, the first, built this brick house in the 
1860's, sold it to George Fletcher, who came to Keokuk from Lake 
George, N.Y. At one time he worked in New York City’s Fulton 
Market. One of Fletcher’s daughters married Hervey W. Upham, 
pioneer business man; another, Georgia, was E. Ross Baker’s first 
wife; a third Upham girl married Edgar R. Cochrane, Keokuk Na- 
tional (later Security State) Bank official. 

Early in the 1900’s, Thomas Reddie, Huiskamp Bros. traveling 
salesman, bought the house at 212 North Fifth where his daughter, 
Mrs. Helen Reddie Pease, lived long after her parents passed away, 
then disposed of the place to take up residence at the Benevolent 
Union Home. 
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220: The present day home of Mrs. Edgar R. Cochrane. George 
Fletcher had a butcher shop in this large square brick house around 
Civil War time. 


227: Dr. Hiram T. Cleaver, leader in medical circles, owned this 
home, erected in 1860 by Gibson Browne, attorney. Dr. Joseph A. 
Scroggs owned the house in 1890, and, after Scroggs, the Henry 
Strickler family occupied but did not own the home, until shortly 
after World War I. Since then, it has alternated from residence to 
apartment house. A brick carriage house of early days at the rear 
of 227, has been used for years as a small home. 


303: Joseph W. Bishop, master of the river steamer Grey Eagle was 
the builder in early Civil War days. He was responsible for placing 
the huge jasper stone (conglomerate jasper) in the yard some time 
before the turn of this century. Bishop was a coal mine superin- 
tendent in the Seventies and Eighties. Mrs. Charles H. Dodge, widow 
of Keokuk’s first motion picture house owner, lives here today. 


311: William Augustus (Lord) Brownell, vice president of the Keo- 
kuk National Bank, and his wife, Mary, reared their family here 
in the Eighties and Nineties. When Brownell died, Feb. 20, 1901, 
his widow kept the home until the early 1920’s. “Lord” Brownell, 
whose sobriquet came from his careful and meticulous dress and 
habits, dignified mien, wore a cutaway coat with long tails, striped 
trousers, and a tall silk (plug) hat. 

When noon time came each day, he departed from the bank, 
a wicker basket on arm, and headed for the Pond “egg house” near 
the southwest corner of Eighth and Main. There at 4 and 5-cents 


213-219 CONCERT ... BOTH SOLD FOOD 


FIFTH STREET, NORTH 29 


a dozen, he would purchase cracked eggs, and walk to his North Fifth 
street home. 


-Mary Brownell was particular about the pronunciation of the 
family name. It was not, she told all who listened, Brow-NELL but 
BROWN’1]—accent on first syllable. 


This brick today is the residence of Dr. John W. Sarr, and his 
artistic wife, ‘Dottie,’ who were building in the Country Club 
area in 1959. 


312: When Felix T. Hughes, Missouri lawyer, came to Keokuk in 
1880, at age 42, he built a brick home for himself and growing family. 
Of the several homes he bought and lived in during his life time, 
this was his favorite address. He took over George Smyth’s house at 
107 Concert (see) in the early 1900’s when the latter went broke, after 
the Hugheses had lived a few years in James B. Howell’s old home at 
317 Franklin. But, by the early 1900's, they were back at 312 North 
Fifth, where the neighbors made no concealment of the fact they could 
hear the “Judge” and his wife having words on a rather frequent 
schedule. George G. Neill, Oakland cemetery sexton, and his wife 
Mary owned the former Hughes house until after his death, when the 
widow sold it to Emery A. Prunty, city employe, and his wife, Leanah 
R. They sold it in the fore part of 1959. 


318: A lawyer of national reputation, who was also a physician from 
Kentucky, erected this large solid square brick house in 1859, at a 
cost of $13.000. He was Samuel Freeman Miller, appointed to the 
United States Supreme Court by Abraham Lincoln in 1862, where 
he served for twenty-eight years. Miller built the home for his bride, 
the widow of his law partner, Lewis R. Reeves. 


The Millers lived in the home only two years, before departing 
for Washington. Justice Miller also owned unimproved property years 
ago on the site of today’s Senior High school and Keokuk Community 
College. 

Mrs. Emma C. Pond, widow of a Dun & Co. representative in 
Keokuk, was the second owner of the North Fifth st. house. Capt. 
Benjamin P. Taber, river man and lumberman, bought the property 
and became its third owner. The fourth was Dr. W. Frank Brown, 
physician and surgeon, who acquired the house with considerable 
furnishings before the first World War. Dr. Brown died in 1951, and 
his widow retains possession of the home today. 


During water power construction days, a number of engineers 
made their home at 318 North Fifth st. 

Note: An 1856 report on home building states that “five brick 
houses were built” in this block between High and Morgan streets on 
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North Fifth in that year by S. S. Billings, dry goods merchant. They 
cost an average of $1,000 a piece. Only three of them can be accounted 
for today. 


329: Large, yellow frame, with William Leighton, lessee of the Des 
Moines Valley Railroad with the Kilbournes, the probable builder in 
the early 1880’s. Some members of the Brownell family lived here in 
the 1890's, early 1900’s. 


401: Present day property owners in the vicinity maintain that this 
vacant lot has always been just that—vacant. But the record proves 
otherwise. Brown & Lowe had a lumber yard here in 1859, and more 
that seventy years ago—1880’s—Hugh Robertson, early day grocer, 
lived in a house on this northeast corner of Fifth and Morgan. 


In 1890, a Jewish family, Lyons by name, was living here on this 
site, and Robertson had departed for 328 North Second (see) where, 
as a widower, he could wave at the widow of Cyrus Phillips, the 
first, who lived across the street at 317 North Second, and squire her 
around town with his horse and buggy. 


Before his advent at 401 North Fifth st., Solomon Lyons, head of 
the family, was living, middle 1880's, at 722 Franklin. Daniel Frankel, 
with members of his family conducted a large, wholesale millinery firm 
in those years at 227-229 Main, where the Jingst Motor Sales firm has 
held forth for years, and Sol Lyons found it easy to convince Frankel 
that he and his sons, Julius and Louis, were real salesmen. They were 
out on the road selling millinery in times when $25 and $35—even 
$50—was “nothing” for a woman’s hat at retail. 


Eventually the Lyonses moved from 401 N. Fifth to 1427 Reid, 
West Keokuk, and Helen Agnes Lyons, widow of Louis was the last 
member to leave Keokuk. 


508-10-12: 4 These houses constituted first, Kilbourne Row, renamed 
later “Bostwick Row.” They were, and still are, integrated. Edward 
Kilbourne, early day capitalist, put up the brick buildings between 
Fulton and Franklin streets in 1856. They are two stories in height, 
have English basements and attics, and cost $4,000 each, the record 
shows. 

In the 1870's, Horatio N. Bostwick, prosperous dry goods merchant 
at 102-4 Main st., bought Kilbourne Row. Today they are individually 
owned, and have been for many years. Keokuk’s one and only moving 
picture star of any dimension, Conrad Nagel, was born at 510 North 
Fifth st. This was the home of his father, Frank Nagel, music instruc- 
tor, whose studio was here under the designation of Nagel & Murphy 
(Harper C). 


FIFTH STREET, NORTH 31 


112 NORTH SECOND .. . DAYS OF LAUGHTER AND FUN ARE 
GONE .. . (Inset) WILLIAM HARRISON FOLSOM. 


528: Old home of Col. Henry B. Blood and family, today owned by 
Miss Louise H. Linnenburger. This house was built by the Samuel H. 
Dillon family in post Civil War years. John M. Huiskamp made his 
home at 528 North Fifth in the 1870’s. The Bloods lived here from the 
1880’s into the 1920’s. Elizabeth Stone Blood, a daughter, sold the 
home to Mary Eliza Foster, May 21, 1927. One of its occupants today 
is Mrs. Katherine Jenkins (Karl) Kiedaisch, widow of a former 
Hoerner Boxes official. 


529: While Adam Hagny, one of Keokuk’s leading realtors before 
the present century, lived here from the 1870's into the early 1900's, 
statistics point to Benjamin Franklin Moody as the original owner Ca. 
1858. Moody engaged in the boot and shoe trade a hundred years ago. 
(See 1027 Concert.) Hagny had acquired this house at the southeast 
corner of Fifth and Franklin just before the Civil War broke out, 
lived there until his departure from Keokuk for Kansas City, where 
he died in July 1902. Buried in Keokuk. 


602: Judge James M. Love lived briefly in this brick dwelling in the 
1850’s. It was a home for the aged in the 1940’s, a hundred years later. 


620: %William Brownell, father of the family of bankers was a 
contractor. He built this house for himself and wife, Lucy, in the 
early 1850’s. They were among the nine men and women who or- 


ganized the Keokuk Orthodox Congregational church, Feb. 14, 1854, 
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coming here from Muscatine. Brownell died March 16, 1885, his 
widow, Sept. 25, 1886. The younger Brownells, including Fillmore 
and Nettie, son and daughter, lived in the house in the early 1900's. 
William Lowitz and his wife, Pauline Younker Lowitz, bought the 
property in the early 1920’s, owned it until the early 1950’s, when 
it was sold to Harold G Eichelberger. 


624: A trim, small, square, white frame cottage sits complacently, 
today, at 516 Orleans ave., but its original number was 624 North 
Fifth st., neighbor to the William Brownells at 620. The house has 
the distinction of being one of the first half dozen pre-fabricated 
dwellings to be set up in Keokuk. That was in the first years of the 
Eighties, when a consignment of these was sent here by river steamer 
from the plant of a Cincinnati, O. manufacturer. 

Ralph B. Smith, Keokuk attorney of the present, lived in this 
house at 624 North Fifth when he was a small boy. His father, J. Frank 
Smith, bought it from Wm. F. Turner, attorney. The Smiths lived 
in this house fifteen years, moved to 726 North 12th. Carl C. Tyrrel, 
depot ticket agent, occupied the North Fifth st. cottage a few years, 
then Albert J. Ruddick bought it, moved the dwelling to a lot at 516 
Orleans ave., and built a buff brick house on the 624 North Fifth st. 
site. Today, the home of the W. Crawford Fletchers. (She was a 
Hoerner.) The Misses Charlotte and Josephine Whitmarsh, the first a 
‘retired public school teacher, the latter a secretary, own and occupy 
the cottage at 516 Orleans today and have dwelt in it for a number of 
years. 


FIFTH STREET, SOUTH 


226: Once upon a time an ice house stood at the rear of this 2-story 
dwelling, erected by Hugh Copeland in the late 1860’s. A portion 
of the brick house served as a variety store three-quarters of a century 
ago. In late 1950’s, the city placed a condemned property sign on it. 


310: George Hassall, photographer and patent medicine manufac- 
turer, lived here in the early 1880’s, but the story lies in the fact that 
it was here John C. Ford, a machinist, invented a small, workable 
vacuum machine that could clean dandruff from human hair without 
the aid of a shampoo. Ford tried this gimmick on prominent men of 
the town—bankers, lawyers merchants. He also invented the first 
washing machine seen here, and used lively advertising terminology 
to interest buyers. House built in the 1860's. 


FIRST STREET, NORTH 


18: >The Sigmund family, owners, are authority for the statement 
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that this story and a half house was built in 1846 or ’48. It has under- 
gone periods of reconstruction in its more than 110 years existence. 
It’s immediately across the street, running diagonally to the Keokuk 
and Hamilton bridge, from the site of the vanished Central Stove 
Works at 17 North First street. Thomas Lester, his wife, Mary, whose 
son William, grew up to be Dr. Lester, celebrated musician, lived at 
18 North First st. for years. Other owners included Thomas J. Warner, 
B. M. Maynard, Alizannah McIntosh, Albirdie Woolley, and E. L. 
Aldrich, from whom the Lesters bought it in the middle 1920’s. 


119: yeWhile it has undergone numerous changes, this could be 
Keokuk’s oldest present house, left from the 1840’s pioneer period. 
(See 307 Franklin). Daniel Hine, transporter of goods and cattle over 
the Keokuk rapids, was its builder, in 1843-4. His family lived there 
after him, including Miss Allie Hine, her mother, Margaret, and Allie’s 
sister, Grace, who were there into the early 1890’s. 


The old home still looks staunch and trim. One of its later, well- 
known tenants was Alexander C. Decker, manufacturer of hog rings 
and barb-wire fencing, who moved there in the early 1890’s and said 
once he found it the most comfortable and satisfying home he had 
ever known. 

Decker’s original plant was just over the hill from the First st. 
house, between Blondeau and Concert on Water st. He could slip 
out the back door into his place of business at will,—that is, he could 
if he had been a mountain climber, for the steep downgrade behind 
the house would have defied a Swiss. 

One of the Huiskamps, O. S. Stanbro, banker, and William O. 
Schoel, water works superintendent, were owners of this house at 
various times. John Sigmund, business man, bought it in 1930 and 
remodeled. Today, the Scott Brumback family (Sigmund daughter) 
occupies it and has for nearly thirty years. 


129: Time has dimmed the history of a house which stood here 
until 1920, but disappeared soon afterward. There are clues, however. 
At the north end of the same block with the Adam Hine house, at 
119 N. First, John C. Ainsworth, one of a long procession of dry goods 
merchants in the 1840’s, built a brick cottage. The year was 1847. 
Ainsworth was a captain on the river steamer Kentucky. He succeeded 
as a merchant in young Keokuk, teeming with hundreds of new ar- 
rivals, then caught the gold fever and went west in 1849. 

On the way, he was sidetracked to the Oregon Trail, arrived in 
Portland and helped organize the Oregon Steam Navigation Co. 
Ainsworth made a fortune in the coastal steamship trade, shipped 
south to California in the late Seventies, where he bought a large 
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estate in the Oakland region and named it “Piedmont.” Previously 
by 20 years, late 1850’s, Ainsworth built a 2-story frame house, with 
white pillars, southern style, in Mt. Pleasant, Portland suburb. The 
house is still standing in 1959. 


In later years he built the Redondo Beach Hotel in a suburban 
Los Angeles town, which became one of the show places of southern 
California. One authority shows that Ainsworth sold the home at 119 
North First to Adam Hine. Leindecker, Ketchum, Robinson last 
tenant names at 129 N. First. 


FIRST STREET, SOUTH 


126; Only the weed-grown foundation of this once notable pioneer 
home of buff brick marks the spot. James Death, he of the dark name, 
a packer of meats in the 1840’s, was its builder. After that Maj. 
Ross B. Hughes, the town’s first cooper; Hugh T. Reid, realtor extra- 
ordinary; William Timberman, packer, occupied the house at various 
times. When the late Seventies and Eighties came along, Mrs. Mary 
Harrington, widow of Jeremy, and her brood of stalwart sons,-topflight 
lawyers, two of them Dan and Jim-and Jerry, a major league baseball 
catcher who became deputy city marshal, owned and lived in the house 
that was one of the lower Exchange st. area’s best. 


It remained for the last of the Harringtons to run out the life 
of the place. When the neighborhood became shabby and the boys 
prospered, the family moved elsewhere in town. The old dwelling had 
a neighbor immediately to the east—the Ivins House of the 1840's, 
which outlasted James Death’s contribution to south side architecture. 


FOURTEENTH STREET, SOUTH 


208-12: y%& The blacksmithing family of Charles Frank, 1850's pioneer, 
owned this double brick for more than a century. It was built in 1856 
by a contractor named Robert Wilmes at a cost of $1,800. Frank’s 
widow, Catherine, reared her family at 208 South 14th. Sam Clossin, 
railroad engineer, and his wife Amelia (Aunt Meely to the neighbor- 
hood) lived at 212. George Frank, son of the original owner, and his 
wife, Lilian G., were owners in late years, the latter a widow and well 
known Westminster church organist living there until her death in 


Toh 
FOURTH STREET, NORTH 


29: yeMany years ago, a hundred or more, a gay river captain of 40, 
who was a handsome, rolling stone of a man, married a winsome 
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16-year-old lass by the name of Eliza, and established her in a bridal 
suite on the second floor at the southeast corner of Fourth and 
Blondeau. The downstairs of this old building has been a bus station 
and is the office of Hubert L. Boyce, insurance dealer. 


The name of the river man was Madison J. Parker, whose “run” 


oe 


711 FRANKLIN . . . FIRST, GEORGE WILLIAMS, THEN HEASLIP, 


BAKER, AND GOING ON FIFTY YEARS, WILLIAM NELSON (BILL) 
SAGE. 


on steamers of the day was too long for a new husband—Saint Paul, 
Minn. to New Orleans, La. As a result, he was seldom here. But 
Eliza was a steady mate and held fast to her home. Death took Capt. 
Parker out of her life before the Civil War, and with her child, Nora, 
Mrs. Parker settled down to the business of earning a livelihood at the 
thing she knew best,-dressmaking. 

A clever seamstress, she worked up a large trade in the small, 
bustling community and succeeded so well that after a few years she 
had sufficient funds to buy the entire south side of the block between 
Third and Fcurth on Blondeau st. 

When Eliza Parker’s daughter grew old enough, she taught her 
the art cf clothes making. When Nora married a young railroad man 
by the name of John E. Benbow, Mrs. Parker kept right on with her 
business, added hair styling and a line of hair goods for her customers. 
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By the time of the first World War her eyesight for fine needle work 
was not as good as it once was and she went to live with the Benbows 
at 416 High st. In the last of the 1920’s, then in her nineties, this 
pioneer bride had gone to join her gallant captain of the river fleet. 

Her granddaughter, Garnet Benbow Hoeye, is today her lone 
- survivor. The Parker property on Blondeau st. was sold to John 
Helwig, old-time shoe maker, who in turn sold it to Alexander C. 
Decker to build the three-story manufacturing plant. 


116: Old, square 2-story brick house, built 1854-5 by George C. 
Anderson, early Keokuk banker. He died there in the late 1890’s. He 
established the first commercial bank here. In after years he was 
a traveling salesman for S. Pollock & Co., wholesale grocery House. 
Vacant and for sale in 1959. 


220: One of North Fourth street’s best homes in this generation 
and the two preceding it. Enos H. Harrison, president of the Keokuk 
branch of the State Bank of Iowa, was its builder nearly 100 years 
ago (ca. 1860). Joseph L. Root, haberdasher lived there next with his 
wife, Julia M. until the end of the first decade in the 1900’s. Miss 
Julia Wappich, although not the owner, was a resident at 220 North 
Fourth in 1910. The home was vacant in 1917, but O. G. Mandt was 
there in 1920, and in the early Twenties, Birdwell E. Sutlive, Sr. 
realtor, acquired the property and has made it his home ever since. 


318: yeElsa Maxwell, internationally famous party-giver was *born 
and lived here for several years. Her grandfather, Dr. Rufus H. 
Wyman, leader in medical circles, built the house in the early 1850’s. 
Elsa was born in 1884. Dr. Philander J. Payne, physician, once lived 
in this home which sits high above the street level. Francis Perry 
Elliott wrote some of the chapters for ““The Haunted Pajamas” when 
he lived here in water power days; other portions at 301 Morgan 
when he lived in the home of -his kinswoman, Mrs. Frances Payne. 
The tall dwelling at 318 North Fourth has had numerous owners and 
tenants since Dr. Wyman. The present possessor is Maynard W. 
Johnson, Union Electric foreman, who has added modern touches and 
spruced up the aging brick house. 

(*) There is an old tale that Miss Maxwell was born in a theater 
box in Gibbons Opera House. She told the writer a year or two ago, 
on inquiry, that she was born in her Grandfather Wyman’s house on 
North Fourth st. But the legend persists. 


326: This present day nursing home for the aged was erected at the 
time of the Civil War. Ownership research follows two trails (1) 
Dr. John Brice, built and sold it to the Hosmer banking family; 
(2) the correct version doubtless is that Col. Arthur Hosmer, Sr., 
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president of the State National Bank, was the original owner. His 
widow, Adeline, sold the large frame house to A. Seymour Strickler, 
manufacturer of floor covering, around 1909. Dr. Mary Geiser, a 
physician, bought the the property in the late 1920’s, turned it into 
a rooming house. W. Logan Huiskamp owned it for a short time in 
the 1950's, and, after remodeling, the Clark Nursing Home opened in . 
1957. 


329: James H. (Ham) Anderson had his residence here in the early 
years after the Civil War and into the first decade of the 1900’s. The 
house was built about 1868. Anderson was a law partner of James C. 
Davis at one time. Henry C. Duncan, furniture dealer once lived 
there, so did W. A. Publisky of Bowman-Boyer Co., and Milo L. 
Phillips of the Cyrus Phillips line. 


Miss Emma DeYong has been the owner since the 1940's, in- 
heriting the house from her sister, Nellie (DeJong) Hamilton. The 
dwelling was badly damaged in a windstorm in late July, 1958, and 
repaired. 


418: yeOne of the oldest houses in Keokuk. There are two legends 
concerning it: One, that it was torn down in Fort Madison, in the 
early 1840’s, and the parts rafted to Keokuk by John Box, member of 
the first territorial legislature of Iowa, the builder, in 1837 and set up 
at the southwest corner of Third and High. The second version 
corresponds with this except that General Hugh T. Reid had the 
house brought by raft to Keokuk. When Reid wanted to build a new 
home, the house was moved to 418 North Fourth st. (see 302 High.) 
Thomas J. Rice, wholesale iron dealer owned this house in the 1850’s 
into the Sixties. 

Jonathan Hewitt, contractor, owned the place in the Eighties, 
Abraham Hollingsworth lawyer, at the turn of the century, and in 
1910, Mrs. Annette Martin Sawyer, widow of Capt. I. A. Sawyer, 
was making it her home. Since the Twenties there have been various 
owners, the house today being used by apartment dwellers. As far 
back as the 1890’s it had served as a boarding house. Its looks belie its 
age. There have been various additions since the 1840's. 


This man Box, builder of 418 N. Fourth, was something of a 
character, it seems. When he was in the 1839 legislature at the time 
Iowa was a part of Wisconsin Territory, he was asked: “What is the 
population of Lee county?“ He replied: “Oak, hickory, hackberry and 
some sycamore.” 

“T mean the population,’ 
wheat and rye.” 


’ 


said the inquirer. ““O” said Box, “corn, 


426: Asaph Buck, city councilman in the Eighties, head of the Buck- 
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Reiner Wholesale Grocery Co., owned this large corner brick home 
which was completed in the building boom of that decade. Buck lived 
here until death in the 1920’s, when his daughter Elsie made it her 
home until her own death, and Alfred E. Buck, her brother took 
possession. Walter J. Miller, president and general manager of Keokuk 
Steel Casting Co., then Howard J. Jackson, Hubinger Co. official 
bought the place in the late 1940’s. He sold it in the waning 1950’s 
to John Meyers, air pilot for the Hubinger Co. 


507: yFew homes, old or new have the beauty and charm of this 
one. Abram B. Chittenden, pioneer business man, founder of the 
Keokuk Congregational church, built the graceful structure, complete 
with tower, in 1855. Following his death, Aug. 28, 1895, Chittenden’s 
widow, Elizabeth, lived there until her own demise, April 17, 1902. 


In 1903, Samuel E. Carey, was the occupant, H. T. Graham, 
bank official came next, and O. A. Talbot, grain merchant bought the 
house in the early 1900’s, to occupy it for several years. It was vacant 
in 1920, when George E. Weissenburger, industrialist, bought it and 
lived there until the early 1930’s. His widow stayed in the home. Later 
it was sold to Joseph M. Morris, business man, in the early 1940's. 


510: % This big, sturdy white brick apartment house of the late 
1950’s was one of the pretentious dwellings for which John W. Cleg- 
horn, pioneer pork packer (Cleghorn & Harrison) was responsible in 
the 1840's, *50’s, ’60’s. There is little doubt that he was Keokuk’s 
leading builder of his time. Further, that packers such as he were in 
a lush, money-making business. For years this North Fourth street 
property was known as the Dave Ayres home. Cleghorn had sold it 
to Dr. William Burkitt, and Ayres, of the jewelry family, married 
Burkitt’s daughter, Virginia. 

Her mother gave her a deed to the home on Washington’s birth- 
day, 1895. Burkitt’s widow lived ‘there with the Ayreses until the early 
1900’s. John E. Newkirk, young lawyer, bought the house from the 
Ayres estate in the 1920’s. Gilbert Prasse, former tavern keeper, and 
his wife, were the next owners, making an exclusive apartment house 
of the building. Today it is owned by O. R. Herron, former Lee 
county recorder, and wife, Madeline. Mrs. Herron is a niece of the 
Prasses, who died in the early 1950’s. 


518: Originally the Pond, today the Connable apartments. They 
were built in 1912 at a cost of $50,000 by Charles Sanford Pond, 
according to his own announcement at the time in the Keokuk Con- 
stitution-Democrat. His nephew, Charles Pond, took over the 
building in the 1930’s, sold it some years later to Raymond J. 
Connable. 
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519; Important names in the history and development of early 
Keokuk are associated with this dignified brick residence. The builder, 
ca. 1856 according to best information, was S. Dwight Eaton, chief 
engineer and superintendent of the Keokuk, Fort Des Moines and 
Minnesota Railroad Co.,-a railroad that was to be more familiarly 
known as the Des Moines Valley, and, in the present day, the Rock 
Island. 


Eaton had gone from Keokuk by the time of the Civil War, but 
not before he had disposed of the North Fourth street home to Col. 
John Walker *Rankin, Civil War officer, a leading attorney in his 
day. Rankin is known to have lived at the southwest corner of Third 
and Blondeau st. in the late 1850’s, although the 1859 directory shows 
his house to be on the “east side of North Third st. between Main and 
Blondeau.” 


Two of John Nichol Irwin’s daughters, Alice, and Elizabeth 
(Mrs. Joshua F. Elder) were reportedly born in the home at 519 
North Fourth, Mrs. Irwin being Sarah, the daughter of Col. Rankin. 


Robert W. Curtis followed the Rankins briefly as owner in the 


108 HIGH . . . COLLIER & ANSCHUTZ FAMILIES GAVE IT 
DIGNITY. 
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middle 1880’s, when Eugene S. Baker, banker, bought the house and 
lived there until he built his home at 623 North Fourth (See.) 
Samuel E. Carey acquired the house from Baker, his widow Lucy, 
and daughter Jane, living there for some years after his death. 

Ownership of the house passed to Mrs. Margaret Neill by 1920 
and was still in the family in the late 1950’s as an apartment dwell- 
ing. It retains much of its original charm. 


(*After coming to Keokuk in 1848 at age 25, John W. Rankin 
became a district judge, Iowa state senator, U. S. assistant quarter- 
master, and colonel of one of the “fightingest” regiments from Iowa 


in the Civil War, the 17th Infantry.) 
525: y%eC. C. Cox, nephew of George B. Smyth, the packer, was the 


owner of this home in the Seventies, a house built before the Civil 
War. Mrs. Therese Nodler, grocer, lived here for several years in 
the 1890’s and early 1900’s. George E. Rix, banker, was its tenant 
in the 1880’s. The records show that on one occasion, Elizabeth 
Love and her mother were the occupants. Quinby E. Crenshaw, 
veteran of World War II, and his wife Gloria, an Australian girl, 
were owners in the 1950’s. They improved the property. 


526: Col. J. M. Shelley, wealthy wholesale dry goods dealer, presi- 
dent of the Iowa Life Insurance Co., built this tall brick apartment 
house of the present, in the middle 1870’s. His widow, Louisa, lived 
there until 1909, and in 1912, Charles S. Pond added it to his new 
apartment house enterprise, naming this section “The Shelley,” which 
it still retains. 


604: Originally a 2-story double-brick house, flanked by a huge 
barn and surrounded by a large iron fence, stood at this northwest 
corner of Fouth and Franklin sts. Its builder was Thomas H. Fegan 
who came to Keokuk in the early 1850’s, was engaged in the dry 
goods business with the Billings family. Samuel A. Miller, shoe mer- 
chant, and his wife, Vina Wappich Miller, bought the site, razed 
the old dwelling in 1913 and erected the present large and good- 
looking home, now almost a half century old. Mrs. Thomas J. Mc- 
Grath, widow of the druggist, bought the lot at 612 North Fourth 
street from the Millers, intending to build a home, but sold the 
property to Edward Moore who constructed a frame cottage. Mrs. 
Katherine B. Hollingsworth, widow of James, second World War 
officer, owns and lives in this home today. Incidentally, after the 
death of their parents, the four sons and daughters of the Fegans 
migrated to California. 


623: The name Baker and, still earlier, Vail, enter into the record 
of this site. Both families were pioneers in Keokuk business and in- 
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dustry. Eugene S. Baker, and his wife met death in a 1920 fire in 
their mansion which covered a large part of these grounds. The 
structure was built where once stood the home of Samuel S. Vail, 
foundryman of the Seventies and Eighties. The property is recorded 
as share No. 14 of the half breed tract, being awarded to John and 
Edward Walsh, part Indian. 

Spencer S. Billings, a dry goods merchant of the 1850’s, built 
a house at the southeast corner of Fourth and Orleans in that decade, 
after buying the site from Edward Walsh. J. M. Billings, his son, 
sold the property to Vail in April, 1870. Vail in turn sold to Calvin 
Hornaday, jeweler, in 1887, who, three years later, sold it to Emma 
G. Summers. 


Mrs. Summers had the old Vail home for eight years or more, 
and in 1898, sold it to Clara E. Sherrill, Eugene Baker’s sister. She 
disposed of the site a year later to her brother. After the tragic 
deaths of the Bakers, Myrle F. Baker, son of Eugene, as administrator, 
conveyed the site to Mrs. Edith Meek Baker, widow of his brother, 
E. Ross Baker, and to H. Upham Baker, son of Ross, Sr. By 1938, 
the property had come into the hands of Emeline E. McGowan and 
Alice McGowan Kraft, and by them was transferred to Cecil A. and 
Eulalia Bottger, shortly afterward. The carriage house of the Baker 
estate was transformed into modern living quarters after the fire. 


Tradgedy struck again in the form of a gas explosion which prac- 
tically wrecked the home while the Bottgers were living there in 
the early 1950’s. It was vacant in the late 1950’s, awaiting consid- 
erable repair. By this time it had come into the hands of J. M. 
Harrington. 


FRANKLIN STREET 


307: yeOne of the handsomest, one of the oldest homes in Keokuk, 
is the residence today and for some years of Dr. Loira C. Pumphrey 
and his wife, Florence Little Pumphrey. “Honest John” McCune, was 
the builder in 1848—days when there was a Third street, but no 
Franklin street, at this point, and the entrance was on the river side 
of the house. McCune was a river man, and also engaged in the 
grocery business with Martin Stafford. 

Among some memorandums of information about this 111 year 
old home, set down by Mrs. Lida Hiller Lapsley at the request of 
the writer, were the following: 

“At the (northwest) corner of Third and Franklin sts. stands 
one of the most beautiful old homes in Keokuk (1915) the residence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ira W. Wills. (He was president of Kellogg-Birge, 
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wholesale grocers.) It was occupied by John McCune and _ his 
family for many years. He died there, his survivors being one 
son and four daughters. 

“The house was built of grey limestone, taken from the Des 
Moines River quarries, as were the stones for the homes of Guy 
Wells (326 So. Sixth) and Gen. Samuel Ryan Curtis (206 High) 


both of whom were associated with McCune in quarrying. 


“After the McCune family sold the home, it passed through 
several hands until it came to the Wills family. They made ex- 
tensive alterations and improvements, which have rendered it a most 
complete and delightful residence. It is beautifully located on the 
brow of the bluff overlooking the river.” 

Mrs. Lapsley adds: “Mr. Wills bought the home in 1902 and 
sold it to Dr. Robert M. Lapsley, my husband, in 1923. The retaining 
wall along the Third st. road (closed permanently in 1956) was 
built by Joseph Anderson who bought the house in 1883 and deeded 
it to his sister, Mrs. W. T. Roberts in 1887.” 


Other items of interest concerning this home included: 


“Mr. and Mrs. Henry R. Miller (see 306 Concert) Gas com- 
pany president, once boarded at the McCune home. Mrs. George 
E. Rix, wife of a State Central Bank vice-president, was born in the 
McCune home. After she and Mr. Rix were married they boarded 
there. 

“Mr. and Mrs. James B. Diver (owner of Port Sunshine, diag- 
Oually opposite in later years) when first married occupied a south- 
éast room in the McCune house. Mr. Diver said a caged red bird, 
which hung in one of the rooms, would begin to sing when he came 
home.” 

At that time, Franklin st. was not graded and there was an 
ungraded hill on the street in what would have been the front 
of the house. After McCune’s death, Diver had charge of grad- 
ing the hill for Mrs. McCune. 

When the house was first built it was not three full stories, but 
McCune later raised it. 

Mrs. Lapsley’s “memo” continues: 

“Emily Anderson Curry, former resident, daughter of Joseph 
G. Anderson, attorney, who visited Keokuk in the summer of 1930, 
told of the house plan in early days (1890’s.) She was born there 
and lived in the home until she was 22 years old. Purposely, she 
said, she bore her first child, Harold, in the same bedroom where 
she, herself, was born. The stair rails continued in a straight line 
from the first to the third floor in those days. Black marble fire- 
places were in all upstairs and downstairs rooms.” 
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226 HIGH (left) 227 HIGH (right) WILLIAM L. TALBOT, PRESI- 
DENT OF THE LEE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY, and POST- 
MASTER, LIVES IN THE FIRST . . . CALEB DAVIS, BANKER, BUILT 
THE OTHER, SOLD IT TO ANOTHER FINANCIER, OSCAR CUTLER 
HALE. 


After Dr. Lapsley’s death in the 1940's, his widow continued 
living in the Franklin st. home for a few years. The Pumphreys 
purchased it in the late 1940’s. (See picture outside back cover.) 


*The sobriquet, “Honest John’ McCune was. written on the 
back of his photograph by Jim Diver, his neighbor and friend. 


317: yeLocally and nationally famous names have been associated 
with this massive 2% story brick house. Dr. John F. Sanford, Keo- 
kuk medical light of the Fifties, Sixties, Seventies, was its builder in 
the 1850's. He lived there until making a trip to Europe in the 
1860’s, sold it to James B. Howell, publisher of the Gate City, and 
congressman. Felix T. Hughes, lawyer, lived there in the 1890’s. 
But it remained for Hugh Lincoln Cooper, builder of the Keokuk 
dam, to add lustre to the house, which he owned during power con- 
struction days, 1910-13. 

Charles W. Kellogg, manager of the Mississippi River Power 
Co., and Thomas F. Wettstein, industrialist, followed Cooper as 
tenants. By the late Twenties, the house had been turned into apart- 
ments. Harold G. Eichelberger owned it in the 1950's. 


329: y%This house, that once went traveling, was the last home of 
a hero of “The Death March of Bataan” in World War II. It has 
not always stood where it is today. At the northeast or river corner 
of the former Eugene S. Baker property, Fourth and Orleans, was 
once a stone house built by John B. Knight, a mason. The years were 
the early 1850’s. He was a neighbor of Jim Howell, publisher, liv- 
ing at 317 Franklin st. as their properties abutted. 
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Howell bought the Orleans st. house, razed it, moved the stones 
to the northeast corner of Fourth and Franklin where he recon- 
structed the dwelling. After his death, Mary, his widow, and their 
daughter, Lida Gordon Howell, moved into the house at 329, al- 
though the widow of Capt. James W. Summers, contractor, and their 
niece, Emma Weaver (Mrs. William A. Bridgman) lived in the 
rebuilt home for several years, early 1900’s. J. P. Allen, first lieutenant 
of Hugh L. Cooper, chief engineer on the power dam, also lived 
at 329 Franklin at the time the river was being harnessed, and was 
close to his boss for frequent conferences, next door. Until after 
the turn of the present century a house stood on the rear of this 
lot, numbered 611 North Fourth st. It was razed in the late 1920's. 
Wm. J. Fulton, attorney, was one of the original owners, and much 
farther back, Samuel G. Bridges, Estes House jeweler, made his home 
on a site at the rear of today’s Nelson lot in 1859. 


Col. Frank E. Nelson, who was on Bataan and Corregidor in 
the Philippines in the last great war, with Gen. Jonathan W. Wain- 
wright, and defending American forces, was made prisoner of the 
Japanese. Col. Nelson took up residence in the Keokuk house when 
he returned to this country and had married Doris, daughter of 
former Mayor Hubert Schouten. 


After her husband’s death in the Veterans’ Hospital, Des Moines, 
Mrs. Nelson and her children remained in the home and own it today. 


When Mrs. Summers and her niece departed for their perman- 
ent home at 524 North Third, the Allens had gone far away, and 
years before Nelson ownership, a strange and enrapturing nocturanal 
ritual would be performed, so it’s said. 


Oft on a still summer night, the first floor, uncurtained bathroom 
window would be the cynosure for all eyes in the neighborhood. 
Passersby were startled, then interested as they glanced, and a dia- 
phanous, green negligee tossed ceilingward, floated downward and 
nestled about the form of the tubbed and toweled bather. Then the 
night was quiet again and the only light came from the twinkling 
stars, and their rivals, the fireflies. 


528: Frank Allyn, attcrney, built this brick house as well as sev- 
eral others on the east side of the 500 block on North Sixth st. in 
the Seventies. The house at 528 Franklin originally faced North 
Sixth, as No. 529. Allyn moved to the State of Washington in the 
late Eighties. Mrs. Daniel H. Annable bought the 528 Franklin resi- 
dence from the Allyns in December, 1895, and after her death, her 
husband lived there until his death in the early 1930’s. Today, their 
son, John Irvin Annable, and his wife, Anna Sheppard Annable, 
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are the owners. One other previous tenant was O. S. Stanbro in the 


1890's. 


605: Mrs. Pelagie Renaud, related to the Patrick Gibbons family, 
widow of Isaac, a carpenter, owned and lived in this house from the 
time it was built in the middle 1870’s into the early 1900’s. Her 
next door neighbors at 607 Franklin were the Herbert M. Louries 
(Wickersham & Lourie, agricultural implements) who built this latter 
home in 1878. Lourie sold plows, discs and harrows at 608 Main 
where the Schiff shoe store is today. 


618: yA house made noteworthy by the fact it once was home to 
George W. McCrary, a Keokuk congressman, later Secretary of 
War in the Rutherford B. Hayes cabinet. Lewis R. Reeves, lawyer 
before the Civil War, was the builder of the generous-size red brick 
building ca. 1855. James L. Estes, real estate man, bought the 
house from Reeves, sold it to McCrary. Montgomery Meigs, U. S. 
civil engineer, who had a penchant for living in the homes of de- 
parted first citizens, dwelt at 618 Franklin from 1900 to 1908, then 
moved into the William W. Belknap home at 511 North Third,— 
another Secretary of War. For more than a half century, G. Willis 
Fanning, his wife, Ida, or their decendants have lived in this home, 
which once faced North Sixth st., the view unimpeded by homes 
of later vintage. 


628: John T. Perkins, son of Vincent T., who doubled in brass as 
both undertaker and livery stable owner in the 1850’s, was the builder 
and owner of this large frame house, in the 1860’s. He died there in 
the Eighties. His widow, Henrietta, and daughter Lillian M., assist- 
ant to the Postmaster, were there in the 1900’s, when Allen T. Ander- 
son, partner in the tea and coffee business with Frank Willmering, 
bought the home, some time before World War I. John W. Conrad, 
former superintendent of grounds and buildings for the public school 
system, and his wife, Flossie B., acquired the property in the 1940s. 


704-712: Capt. Amos H. Evans, and Louis D. Sheppard, lifelong 
friends and business partners, in lumber, grocery and vinegar works 
enterprises, lived respectively at 704 and 712 Franklin st. in the early 
1880’s, and into the early 1890’s. Alonzo C. Goodrich, railroad traffic 
man, and Llewellyn (Lee) A. Hamill, owned the Evans house at 
various times in later years. James O. Hoerner, industrialist, and 
Dr. Frederick L. Steffey were later owners, the latter today. 


The Sheppard home (712) passed into the hands of Thomas 
J. McGrath, druggist, in the 1890’s. Thomas H. Joyce had it into 
the late Forties. Evans lived at 825 Orleans and at 621 Franklin, 
Sheppard at 512 North Fifth, in their later years. 
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Three sons of the McGraths—Raymond Dyer, Eugene and 
Joseph, became outstanding successes in banking and wholesale 
fields, after leaving Keokuk,—Raymond in particular, a millionaire 
who is retired and living in Virginia in the late 1950’s, and for many 
years. Tom McGrath, the druggist, acquired the Will Jacobs’ home 
at 309 Fulton about the time of World War I. His widow lived 
in this home until her death in the middle 1950’s. The Paul Bickleys 
have lived at 712 Franklin for several years. 


711: yxOften referred to erroneously as the former home of George 
H. Williams, attorney general of the United States in the Ulysses 
S. Grant years. It was the home of another George Williams, who 
was directing head of the pioneer Des Moines Valley Railroad. This 
latter George Williams was an owner of coal mines, and the uncle 
of Mrs. John Rankin Irwin, one of Keokuk’s leading women citizens 
of today. 

George H. Williams, head of the U. S. Justice Department, lived 
in Keokuk until ca. 1851 and departed permanently for Oregon 
Territory in that year, to become its chief justice, several years before 
the Franklin st. mansion was built. 

Longest ownership of the home has been that of William Nelson 
Sage, capitalist, erstwhile grain buyer for the Hubinger Co., insurance 
company president, who had lived there for 46 years by 1959. 

The magnificent place was built by Alexander H. Heaslip, 
clothier, for his bride, Susanna Hart of St. Louis, whom he married 
in Keokuk in 1851. They had a cottage at Second and Palean st. 
in honeymoon years, then a home at Eighth and Johnson, and built 
the Franklin st. residence in 1855. 

Records in the office of the Lee county recorder show that Marsh, 
Lee and Delavan, land speculators of the half-breed tract days 
(1840’s) sold lots 10, 11 and 12 in blcck 100 to James M. Phillips for 
a stated $225 on May 21, 1851, that Phillips sold them to Susanna 
Heaslip four years later for $1,200. 

When the Heaslips owned the property, a district court decree 
in the February term, 1863, ordered its sale to quiet a mortgage 
claim of $1,560 held by Mary E. McGavic, and assigned to Pfeiffer 
& Co. Mrs. Heaslip was defendant in the action. Sheriff N. G. 
Hedgen sold the property to N. A. Thayer, April 17, 1863, in the 
midst of the Civil War. Williams bought it from Thayer at a 
recorded $6,000, April 11, 1871. Because there was not a good road 
from Seventh and Franklin to Main st., Williams built one at his 
own expense. 


Williams deeded the. property at 711 Franklin to his daughter, 
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Celesta H., in February, 1880, the consideration being a stated $7,- 
000. The daughter sold to Silas F. Baker (wrongly called “Doctor” 
Baker), proprietary medicine company head, June 5, 1888. Baker 
willed the house to his daughter, Clara, who, with her second hus- 
band, Beeks, disposed of it to Sage, Sept. 29, 1913. This included 
parts of original lots 9 and 10, on which the house is built, and part 
of lot 11. Other dwellings, today, occupy parts of lots 9 and 11. 


722: The constructor (ca. 1882) was Solomon Lyons, a peddler. 
(See 401 N. 5th) Dr. Samuel W. Moorhead, editor of The Gate City, 
early 1900’s; Miss Mary K. Fletcher, an artist, and Charles C. Miller, 
railroad conductor, were other owners in earlier years. Property of 


Thomas J. and Ruth (Price) Doyle, 1940’s and ’50’s. 


728: y%When built, the address was 525 North Eighth st. Leonard 
Whitney, Unitarian minister, was doubtless the builder in 1856, 
after he had lived on the south side of Johnson st. between Eighth 
and Ninth. The name of George F. Bartlett is given as residing at the 
southeast corner of Eighth and Franklin in 1859 by one authority, 
but this, probably, is in error. Whitney devoted his life to others, 
and this devotion cost him his own in the Civil War, when he 
removed his two coats, one winter’s day, put them on dying soldiers, 
took pneumonia and expired on a battle field. His son, Harwood O. 
Whitney, brick press agent lived here until his death before World 
War I, his widow, Lillian E., for several years afterward. The frame 
dwelling then passed to other hands. 


802: yeIt’s nearly 100 years old, and the early habitation of a tailor, 
Hugh Fraser by name. John Fraser, his father, was in business with 
John McEvitt as merchant tailors in the late 1850’s. Hugh was their 
cutter. As the Civil War loomed, he built this staunch brick at the 
southwest corner of Eighth and Franklin. He and his wife, Christina, 
were still there with the arrival of the early 1900’s, and when 
Fraser died, c. 1902, his widow stayed on in the home for another 
year or two. Mrs. Lyda Ballinger and Mrs. Helen Reps were ten- 
ants, briefly, around 1911. 

Just before World War I, Addison H. Rich, vice president and 
treasurer of the Purity Oats Co. (today part of General Mills op- 
eraticn) bought the Fraser place and lived in it with his wife, Elia 
M., until his death, early 1930’s. Meanwhile, his brother, Corydon 
M. Rich, head of Purity Oats, built a mansion on the grounds of 
the old John C. Hubinger castle at 1229 Grand. 

“Ad” Rich was sales manager of the oats firm and one of Keo- 
kuk’s all-time super salesmen. He didn’t sell breakfast food by the 
carload. He sold it by the trainload and the Riches grew richer 
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925 CONCERT .. . ROOFTREE OF THE YOUNKERS 


with the passage of time. After his demise, his widow became a host- 
ess in a funeral home for a while. 

The house has had various owners in the last 25 years. Huston 
J. McNally, Hubinger Co. employee was latest to hold title to the 
property. 
803: This was one of Eugene S. Baker, the banker’s, early-day homes 
(1880’s.) For many years it has been the parsonage residence of the 
Rev. Robert A. Foster, pastor of the United Presbyterian church and 
president of the Keokuk Public Library board of directors. Back 


beyond Eugene Baker, there is indication that the Brownell family— 
Wm. A.—had this as home (1876). 


808: Indications are that Warren Cole, Sr. erected this house in 
the middle 1880’s and was succeeded in ownership by John F. Pollock, 
a Rock Island Railroad agent c. 1890, and William H. Albertson, 
listed as a toll collector, Keokuk & Hamilton bridge, in the late 
Nineties. Miss Nannie C. Albertson, his daughter, registry clerk in 
the Keokuk post office in the earlier 1900’s, and her sister, Mary H. 
are today’s owners and occupants. 


811: On this site, in the early 1880's, sat a small, story and a half 
brick house, which Simon L. Hagny, a harnessmaker, had for him- 
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self, his wife, Nannie K., and their six children. Hagny, brother of 
Adam, realtor, lived here for twenty years, died April 11, 1900, 
his widow, son, J. Calvin, an undertaker, and daughter Madeline, 
moving to 825 Orleans, shortly afterward. Who built the original 
house on this lot is not certain. Evidently it was not the Hagnys. 


In 1905, John H. Ellsworth, secretary-treasurer of the Mills- 
Ellsworth Co., which manufactured wagon and buggy shafts in a 
plant at 15th st. and the Canal Road, erected the present, larger 
brick house. He lived there until his death in the early 1920's, his 
widow, Mary, and daughter, Gertrude, taking residence with the 
Guilford Carvers (Harriet Ellsworth) at 523 Franklin after a few 
years. Owners of 811 Franklin for some years have been the Roy L. 


McClains. 


816: Civil War house of Dr. C. H. Winslow, physician, surgeon, 
part owner of the Keokuk drug store (513 Main.) His wife wrote 
much poetry here for the entertainment of their friends. Robert B. 
King of the retail dry goods fraternity took the house over from the 
Winslows in the late Eighties, was there to the early 1900’s. Walter 
P. Ketchum of the Keokuk police department was the owner at the 
time of his death Oct. 29, 1959. 


908: Tiny brick house, interesting because it was the home of Fred 
Z. Gosewisch, renowned among all Keokuk weather observers. He 
was a Swiss, came to Keokuk around 1880, served as a sergeant in 
the U S. Army Signal Corps, in the first years of his weather employ- 
ment. Earliest trace of Gosewisch as a resident is at 113 North 
Fourth st. By 1890, he was on Franklin st., lived there until his 
death, 1921. Chances are this house was built by William H. Ald- 
rich, president of the Keokuk Wind Engine Co. in the late 1870’s. 
He lived there until Gosewisch took over. The latter had a daughter, 
Ernestine, typist at the Iowa State Insurance Co., 1890's, early 
1900’s. Removed to California. 


1310: Vacant property, once site of Erie J. Leech home, south side 
of Franklin, built early in the Civil War. Leech, chief potentate of 
the Independent Order of Odd Fellows of the world, was prominent 
in politics, deputy clerk of the U. S. district court here for years, 
and the holder of other public offices. He was an 1850’s pioneer. 


1402: Shortly after the Civil War, Benedict Raber, native of Germ- 
any, came to Keokuk and opened a cooperage in the 1870’s. Raber 
put up the brick house one sees at the southwest corner of Fourteenth 
and Franklin, today. The cooperage was at 1408 Franklin, a number 
which no longer exists. 
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Elizabeth, wife of Benedict Raber, had a male relative, who was 
an inventive genius and lived at this address. He was Ernest Kuespert, 
native of Bavaria. His family, high placed in the old country, was 
von Kuespert. Ernest married, was in the German army, but, tired 
of compulsory service, and, the story is, deserted army and family 
to come to America to make his home. 

In days when Keokuk citizens were using coal oil lamps and 
welsbach gas mantels for illumination, Kuespert rigged up an elec- 
trical lighting system in the 14th street house to the amazement of 
visitors. He was also a taxidermist, an ornithologist of more than 
passing note. He worked at the Huiskamp shoe factory for several 
year. His brother, Chris, a cooper, lived with the Fred Hilpert 
family at 1019 Concert. He was a quiet, reserved man, possessed of 
musical talent. The brothers died 60 years ago. 


FULTON STREET 
(And Fulton Terrace) 


NOTE: The south side of Fulton st. between Second and Third 
was renamed Fulton Terrace a generation ago, because of the topo- 
graphy of the area. The “Terrace” homes are atop a rise of ground, 
particularly at the east end, with slopes running to the parking. 
The north side of the street veers toward the old Fulton st. steps, 
down to the river and power plant, where for years a row of squalid, 
tumbledown houses had been permitted to stand. Some of the 
foundations are still there. 


208: The first home on the “Terrace” was that of David Collier 
(not of the grocery firm) about 1870, later occupied by William 
Collier of the law firm of Craig, Collier & Craig. It was the home 
of John E. Craig, democratic politician, lawyer, mayor and judge 
of the district court in the 1890’s and early 1900’s. When the original 
house burned Craig built anew. Rice H. Bell, lawyer, lived there. 
Edward W. McManus, lawyer, purchased the home in the middle 
1940’s, lived in it until his death ten years later. His widow, Kath- 
leen, is its occupant today. 

214: Frank LeBron, Sr., jeweler, owned and built this home around 
1881. The elder and junior LeBrons lived there until the time of 
World War I, when William G. Blood, attorney, and his wife, Jane 
Ewing Blood, acquired the property. Mrs. Blocd was making this her 
home in the late 1950’s. Her father, the Rev. Dr. Thomas Ewing, 
Philadelphian, was president of Parsons college through the 1880's 
Mrs. Blood’s home, today, is furnished, largely, with priceless and 
interesting antiques. 
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216: Peter Eicher, well known Lee county farmer of his time, 
was the original owner of this house “between Second and Third 
on Fulton, south side of the street” in the early 1850’s. The 1856 
directory, first to be published, lists him. The house was a “srout” 
—thin mortar mixed with cement and gravel—in its earliest days. 
Robert S. Ranson, associated with the Daily Democrat, lived there 
in the 1880's. Mrs. Virginia G. Graham was among other tenants in 
still later years. Today, the house has been given a new lease on life 
with attractive modernization; so much so that “Pete” Eicher, if he 
were around, wouldn’t recognize it. Records show Samuel Wakefield 
owned this house and one at 220 Fulton, early 1900s. 


226: yk Keokuk Episcopalians had a rector in 1855 by the name of 
George Denison, who lived here and was the builder of this home. 
But, it is better known as that of Dr. J.M. Shaffer, physician, 
naturalist, keeper of a diary, which is a curiosity for its weather and 
other data. This is now in possession of the Public Library. Shaffer’s 
married daughter, Sue, was living in Omaha in 1959. 


Some years before Dr. Shaffer came on the scene, Banker Oscar 
Cutler Hale lived here (1859 to early 1870’s.). The wide front and 
shallow depth dwelling housed Henry T. Graham, a pipe organist 
in the earlier 1900’s. He died in his flower garden in the back yard 
of this old home. The James B. Divers, last owners, left the house 
in trust to Trinity Methodist Church, and it was sold in late 1959. 


312: yIt is a nursing home today for the aged, under supervision 
of Mrs. Nora Luke, owner. The frame dwelling was the home in 
the 1870’s of Spencer Grennell, clerk on the river steamers, “St. 
Paul” and “Red Wing.” After his death in the Eighties, Eunice, 
his widow, lived there for another 25 years. The dwelling was a 
rooming house by the time of the first World War. 


316: y%George Collingwood Tucker, secretary of the Iowa State 
Insurance Co. in the fore part of the 1900’s, was born and died in this 
Victorian brick home. His father, Howard Tucker, prominent and 
well-to-do business man, built it in 1856, starting his retail career 
in Keokuk as hardware merchant in partnership with his brother, 
Samuel W. The house sits well back in the yard, is as presentable 
and trim, today, as it was a half century ago when “Coll” Tucker's 
famous, folk-song singing wife, Katherine Dickinson Tucker, warbled 
at the grand piano in the parlor. 


Howard Tucker switched from hardware to insurance and _ be- 
came the Iowa State’s secretary in Civil War days. When “Katie” 
Tucker, who came here as a bride to live in the Fulten st. house, 
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was widowed in the 1920’s after 30 years residence there, she left 
Keokuk and the old home passed into new hands, that, fortunately, 
kept up the place. One of “Coll” and Katharine Tucker’s daughters, 
(Mary Collingwood) is in California, the other in New Jersey (Kath- 
arine. ) 


326: Built in 1861, first year of the Rebellion, by Gilbert Comstock, 
president of a Keokuk stove works. The large, 2-story brick is best 
known as the “Dee” Collier home, though there have been a number 
of other prominent families here. David A. Collier (Blom, Collier 
whsl grocery) and his wife, Susan Smyth Collier (Susie), were 
social leaders in the Gay Nineties, early 1900’s, bought this property 
in 1898 from Jesse D. Hollingshead, (whsl shipper of barrel hoops) 
who bought it in 1890. 

Collier’s second wife, after the death of Susie, was Jessie Cook, 
who lived in the house until her own death in the late 1930's. Her 
Kentucky heirs sold it to Dale E. Carrell, Sr., late publisher of The 
Gate City, when he and his wife, Edna, sold the home to the young 
Dick (R.J.) McCormicks. (She’s Vernon and Ida Heule McKay’s 
daughter, Helen Sue.) 


Back in the Eighties, after the Comstock era, William H. Dol- 
bear, plug-hatted manager of the Western Union, owned the residence 
for a few short years. He went on to become president of the entire 
Western Union system, with his office in New York. 


It is noteworthy that before the east wing was built on this 
house that a small dwelling stood at 322 Fulton, built in the middle 
1850’s by the Bartlett family of druggists. D.A. Kerr, another phar- 
macist, bought the dwelling, razed years ago, from the Bartletts. 


413: y%Record of the builder of this tall, ancient brick is hazy. 
Lindsay Merrill, associated with Jim Daugherty in the liquor business 
in the 1880's, lived in the house in the Eighties. In the early 1890's, 
Cyrus P. Ebersole, Sr. bought it, had moved to Grand ave. extension 
at the turn of the century. The Perdew family once dwelt at 413 
Fulton. The most likely builder was George Hill, painter, 1860's, al- 
though there is evidence Mrs. Sarah De Palos Sampol (correct) 
was there in 1858. 


520: The years move on, the scene changes. Consider: this address 
was once that of a livery stable, which, after it was torn down, 
became the site of a new and substantial brick home of the several 
Megchelsen sisters, maiden women. They, like their father Charles, 
before them, were active in the retail dry goods business on Main 
st., erecting the Monarch building to the north of the Iowa theatre 
building. 
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Wiley B. Ray was the livery stable owner at 520 Fulton. He was 
a pioneer, once drove stages on the old Plank Road. A great oak 
tree grew in the center of the yeard at 520, and Ray, having a feel- 
ing for trees, built his stables around it, branches sticking through 
the roof. His son, Jesse Ray, has a car wash business today on the site 
of a pioneer stage line yard, back of the Public Library. 


603: yeSamuel W. Tucker, hardware merchant in the last half 
of the 19th century, brother of Howard (see 316 Fulton) was the 
builder of this frame house, in 1856. His son, George S., (McManus 
& Tucker, contractors) made it his home until his death in the early 
1920’s. Peter R. Finlay, once a publisher of The Gate City, lived 
here briefly in the 1920’s. Since then the home has alternated from 
rooming-apartment house to private residence. 


613: John Helwig, shoemaker, built here in the late 1870’s. Today 
it’s the residence of his daughter, Mrs. Mabel Wollenweber. 


616: Grounds and building of Garfield public school. Erected 1914. 
Once the site of the Col. J.C. Parrott house, built in the early 1850’s, 
the Parrotts living there until the early 1900’s. John O. Boyd, one 
of Keokuk’s best known lawyers of this century, lived in the home 
50 years ago when he was counsel for the State Central Savings 
Bank. Parrott was a Civil War officer, later justice of the peace, 
postmaster, and, at one time, the town’s oldest living citizen. He served 
with the U.S. Dragoons at Fort Des Moines (Montrose) 1834-37. 


619: George W. Van Werden, pharmacist in the Wilkinson, Bartlett 
& Co. pioneer drug store, had this 2-story brick built in 1877. Other 
important owners in its more than eighty years included Jesse B. 
Howell, who with Sam Clark published The Gate City in the 1880’s, 
Charles H. Leas, Keokuk Roller Mills owner on the levee in the 
1890’s. 


In the early 1900’s, Jesse W. Webb, traveling salesman, and 
Jessie Webb, his daughter, teacher of piano, had this home. Charles 
E. Schenk, laundry proprietor, was there for a short time ca. 1907. 


By 1909, John G. Erdman had purchased the property and 
he and his wife, Emma, son and daughter, were the owners for long 
years. Arvilla Erdman Cooper, the daughter, for years one of Keo- 
kuk’s best known church organists, and active in her profession today, 
makes this her home in the 1950’s. 


717-719: The record points to Dr. George Neuman Seidlitz, Prus- 
sian-born homeopathic physician, as the original owner of this high, 
double brick dwelling ca. 1877-78. He lived there for several years, 
while maintaining professional quarters at 13 North Fourth st. He 
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326 SOUTH SEVENTH .. . WHERE VIRGINIAN COL. WILLIAM 
PATTERSON LIVED AND DIED. 


died in the early 1890’s, his son, George N., Jr. carrying on the 
family name as a Keokuk specialist in eye-ear-nose-throat practice. 
Seidlitz, Sr. served in the Confederate army in the Civil war, and 
lost all of his property in the State of Mississippi. He came to 
Keokuk 1864 at age 43. 


The well-known earlier day Keokuk names of Sisson and Mirrie- 
lees were associated with this Fulton st. property after Seidlitz moved 
from there. Nathan Spiesberger, wholesale milliner, was there in 
1900, the Hornes and DeWeeses, in the 1920’s. Since that time, 
the late Van B. Hayden and numerous other occupants, in the 
apartment building. 


727: At the beginning of the 1930’s, a commodious brick house 
at the northeast corner of Eighth and Fulton sts. was destroyed 
by fire, and for years thereafter, the foundation and accumulated 
rubble cluttered the choice building site. Heirs of the Essig family, 
descendants of John A. Essig, Main st. confectioner, three-quarters 
of a century ago, were in litigation over the property, but reached a 
stalemate which endured until 1956. Then Miss Emma R. Essig, last 
member of the family of that name in Keokuk, and last occupant 
of 727 Fulton, died. St. Louis kinfolk came into possession of the 
lot. 


802: John P. Christy, white-whiskered henchman of John Carl Hub- 
inger, public service magnate, built it in the 1870’s, lived there for 
thirty-five years. Albert G. Peterson, owner of a shoe store, early 
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1900’s, was the next owner. Middle 1920’s it passed to other owners. 
For some years, it has been the First Christian church parsonage. 


812-14: Double brick home. Silas F. Baker, medicine maker, built 
it in the middle Seventies. He lived there until mid-Eighties, moved 
to 711 Franklin st. Down the years various owners and tenants. 


818: George Engelhart, Sr.. who made a comfortable fortune as a 
blacksmith from the time of the Civil War into the early days of the 
present century, built this 2-story brick home in the 1860's. Etta 
Park Myers Fleming, and members of her family, have made it 
their home since the 1920’s. (See 200 N. 6th.) 


820: Not even the old foundation is visible today, but this was once 
the site of an early day brewery, operated by the Lautenschlaeger 
family. A hundred-year-old elm tree marks the location of the 
brewery. Conrad Pechstein of the brewing family followed the 
Lautenschlaegers as owner. 


827-29: yJeremiah Brown, who was handy with a paint brush— 
signs, houses, buildings—erected this double brick dwelling in the 
middle 1850’s. When he died in the early 1890’s, his widow, Mary, 
kept the place until 1905 when James A. Hirst, grocer, and Jerry 
Stack, saloonist, became tenants. Ogden S. Willey, clerk in the 
U.S. engineer’s office, was there in the 1880's, at 829. 


903: An Indian trader, John M. Hiatt, lived in the original house 
here, facing Fulton st. in the 1870's. (See 600-604 Morgan.) The 
structure was razed in the early 1940’s. Charles F. Buss, a tar roofer 
with a university degree in law, who preferred house tops to Black- 
stone, lived here for long years with his family of sons and daughters. 
Charles Buss, Jr., world traveler, made a last request from his 
southern California home, that he be buried in the Keokuk National 
Cemetery, and he was in the 1950’s. On this Fulton st. site today, 
facing Ninth st., are twin buff brick dwellings and a white frame 
house. 

929: John S. McCoy, distiller, later a constable, the probable build- 
er in the Seventies. Trim-looking home probably 85 years old. Harold 
H. Hagmeier’s. 

1016: More than seventy years ago, the home of Charles A. War- 
wick, publisher of the Keokuk Democrat. His daughter, Virginia, 
returned to Keokuk a few years ago and visited this address which 
was the place of her birth. The late Roy Venning, World War I 
veteran, and his wife, Gertrude, lived there for a number of years 
and Mrs. Venning continues to own and make it her home. 


1102: Luke Huiskamp, one of the “Brothers,” an off-and-on hard- 
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ware dealer and shoe man, lived on this site with his wife Hanna from 
the late 1870’s, to the early 1900’s. Hugh C. Hodge and wife, Nettie, 
(Hodge & Hawkes, shoes) lived at 1102 Fulton at the time of World 
War I. By the end of World War II, the house was gone. 


1121: Adam Hagny, harness maker and realtor, made 1121 Fulton 
his home for a short time when he first arrived in Keokuk in August, 
1857 as town and nation were in the throes of severe business panic. 
James Parsons built the double brick dwelling that once stood here, 
which, aged, crumbling, unsightly, was razed in 1959. 


1323: Theodore Hegeman, one of Keokuk’s early-day colony of 
thrifty, hard-working Hollanders, established a home here in the 
early years of the Seventies. He was a tailor (Blose & Hegeman). 
Modernized, comfortable dwelling today. The daughters of the build- 


er live here. 


1422; Home of Claude Allyn Sheldon and his school teacher wife, 
Clara Perdew Sheldon, built in 1885. Today it’s the home of 
Graham Hospital nurses and has been since its remodeling in 1948,— 
roomy red brick. As a widow, Clara Sheldon was principal of the 
Torrence and Carey schools from the 1890’s to the early 1920’s and 
her demise. Leader in Daughters of the American Revolution activ- 
ities. One son, Perdew, died at sea in World War I. Allyn, the 
younger, a commercial traveler moved to Kahoka, Mo. years ago, 
after living in the family home for a decade after his mother’s 
passing. 

1526: Home of Granville W. Pittman once stood here, housed his 
two school teacher daughters, Cora H.K., and Lucia G. Today 
the site is part of the Graham Hospital grounds. 


GRAND AVENUE 


604: Thomas Sawyer or members of his family lived in this frame, 
corner home from the early 1880’s into the late 1940’s, a period of 
more than 65 years. Sawyer was a farmer in the Sandusky area. 
Clifford F. Millspaugh, business man, is today’s owner. 


605: In the 1950’s, home of Mayor James F. O’Brien, native of 
North Dakota, and his wife, Veronica. The builder and first occu- 
pant was H.Scott Howell, one of the better known lawyers of the 
community, with his wife Lucy, in the 1880’s. William C. Howell, 
in practice with his father, and his wife Virginia, moved in with 
the old folk in 1908. When Will Howell, who was postmaster and 
master in chancery, died in the early 1920’s, his widow lived in the 
home for another decade. Ownership then passed to Carl L. Mundy, 
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1219(1229) GRAND . . . JOHN CARL HUBINGER BUILT THE PALA- 
TIAL RESIDENCE (top) and CORYDON M. RICH, GRAIN PROCESSOR, 
THE HANDSOME HOME SEEN BELOW. INSET PHOTOGRAPH OF 
HUBINGER IN HIS PRIME. 


city clerk. The O’Briens acquired the home in the early 1950’s, 
became neighbors of the Ben and Carroll Tabers. 


610: yOnce a quaint little brick house, today, modernized and 
attractive, cute as the proverbial bug’s ear. Built in 1856 by A.G. 
Selman, one of the army of pioneer wholesale dry goods dealers in 
the clamoring village. The reported cost of the house a hundred 
years ago was $6,000. Selman could afford it because he was wealthy. 
(Building Review of 1857.) It was the Samuel M. Mills family home 
from the 1870’s into the 1900’s. After Selman’s departure, late 1850’s, 
H.B. ‘Ten Eyck became owner. James Lagomarcino, Keokuk Electro- 
Metals personnel department, and his wife, Mary, are its owners 
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today. A note in passing: while the record is not completely clear, 
it is probable that Leander H. Harbine, owner of Keokuk’s first 
furniture store in the 1840’s, lived in this home in the last of the 
1850’s or early 1860’s. At any rate, Jim and Mary L. will have fun 
looking it up in their abstract. The style of the house was once 
called “General Grant Victorian,” of which there were a number in 
the area. The Lagomarcinos were advertising 610 for sale in Novem- 
ber, 1959. Leaving for residence in Indiana. 


611: It’s of mansion proportions, but the original house was much 
smaller, built in the 1850’s, passing through the hands of the afore- 
mentioned Mills, Ten Eyck, Selman families, then the (Wm.) Blom 
and Rix families. The newer home on the site was that of the 
late E. Carroll Taber, lumberman. Taber’s daughter, Sally (Mrs. 
C. Plin Mears) is today’s owner. 


625: Judge William A. Logan, one of Keokuk’s best known bankers 
of the last hundred years (grandson Archie L. runs the State Central 
Savings) occupied this residence with his wife, Sara, from 1890 to 
the time of World War II and his death. It was the girlhood home of 
Eva Logan (Mrs. James W. Huiskamp, Sr.) The brick house today 
a duplex, was built in the early 1880’s by Grocer James E. Johnston. 
Robert G. Horne, (Moseley & Horne starch works president) bought 
the home in 1883. Charles E. Pickard, manager for R.G. Dun & Co., 
preceded the Logans as owners. At times in late years the G.L. 
Weissenbergers, the late Herbert E. Martin and Francis J. Stadler 
names have been associated with the property. 


630: Major Williamson B. Collins, outspoken foe of the liquor traffic, 
and a lawyer, owned this house at the beginning of the 1870's, lived 
here with his lively family into the mid-1920’s, when he and his 
wife Caroline E., moved to 2400 Grand avenue (extension.) Various 
ownerships and tenancies followed in the old Major Collins home. 
He, incidentally, was the son of a pioneer Keokuk physician. His 
wife a Copeland, was a daughter of early comers. Hiram Barney, 
wealthy one-time citizen, was the builder of this brick house ca. 
1865, and sold it to the Collinses. Several owners since their days 
included the deceased Walter B. Brinker. Today, in its ninth decade, 
it is an apartment house. 


633: yeOne of Keokuk’s truly great men, John Nichol Irwin, who 
served five terms as mayor, was territorial governor of Nevada and 
Arizona, and United States minister to Portugal, reared his family 
here and made decisions that changed the trend of his life on several 
occasions. 

A pioneer from Pennsylvania, John Daugherty by name, built 
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this big, brick residence at the head of North Seventh st. after buying 
the site from Judge Charles Mason in 1856. William S. Ivins and 
John Givin, Des Moines Valley Railroad officers, were among the 
other earlier owners of the home, before Irwin’s possession. 


The late John Rankin Irwin’s widow, Florence Johnstone 
Irwin, and his sister Mrs. Joshua F. Elder (Elizabeth Irwin) are 
living there in quiet and comfort. An 1857 newspaper building 
item gives the original cost of this home as $3,500. It is doubtful if 
$50,000 could duplicate it as a new home, today. 


702: Jesse Ruddick built the original house on this site ca. 1857-8, 
while putting up his home at 715 Grand ave., later owned by Thomas 
N. Pond. Today’s house at 702 is built of stone from the old canal 
wall that paralleled the river rapids as far up as Galland. It was built 
by Oxel W. Sandburg, superintendent of the Union Station, and 
city clerk at other times. He lived at the Grand avenue address in 
the 1920’s with his wife, Ethel Betts Sandburg. Harvey A. Stephen- 
son, Union Electric official, owner in the 1950's. 


704: yHouse built in late 1850’s, was once that of Judge Edmund 
Jaeger, banker and mayor. Previously owned by Hiram Barney estate 
in the 1870’s and 1880’s, some members of his family living there 
in those years. Barney, a New Yorker, most likely builder. Lorenzo 
E. Scott, head of the Scott & O’Reilly drug store for more than 
half a century, with his wife Louise Culkin Scott, has owned the 
home since 1922. 


709: This is the site of a former tired old gray brick house of odd 
shape, and 100 years old, that was razed in the middle 1950's to 
make room for a modern residence. The builder of the original 
house, more than a century ago, was John Templin, member of 
the firm of Worster & Templin, in the wholesale dry goods busi- 
ness. Templin came from Mount Pleasant about 1850. Campell 
K. Peck, a hardware merchant, bought the house from Templin in 
1858. Peck died in the 1880’s and his widow, Helen A., lived there 
until 1888. She later moved to Kansas with her family and visited 
Keokuk in the mid-1950’s for the first time in more than fifty years. 
She was more than ninety when she viewed again the home of her 
young bride years. 


Henry W. Strickler, business man, took over the original house 
at 709 Grand in the late 1880’s and 1890’s. In 1896, George Hassall, 
one time photographer, one time president of the Three-K Medicine 
Co. acquired the place and lived there with his second wife, Maude 
Marshall Hassall until his death, early 1920’s. His widow left sums 
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of money in trust or in mail boxes of surprised and delighted women 
friends, passed on in the middle 1950’s. Dale E. Carrell, Sr., pub- 
lisher of The Gate City, and his wife, Edna C., bought the old 
house, razed it and erected today’s home. Mrs. Carrell, widowed in 
January, 1958, lives there today. (See 326 Fulton.) 


715: Sanford P. Pond, who had a grocery and feed business on the 
south side of Main between Tenth and Eleventh sts., in 1859, bought 
this stately brick house in the early 1870's, after he had founded 
the S.P. Pond Co. butter and egg thriving business (later absorbed 
by Swift & Co.) Charles S. Pond, his grandson lived in this home 
until the middle 1950’s, when he moved to Sandusky. Sanford Pond 
was once president of the Keokuk National Bank, early 1900’s. His 
son, Thomas H. lived at 715 Grand for long years. (See 702.) 


730: ySabert T. Marshall, once a Keokuk lawyer, his wife, Louisa 
D., sons Robert M., and S.T., daughter Maude, called this home 
for many years. Marshall built it in 1856. When the family had gone, 
Mrs. Harwood O. (Lily E.) Whitney, bought the house in 1925. 
Harold E. and Lillian Koppenhafer have been the owners since the 
1930’s. Reported cost of the house 100 years ago by the contractor 
was slightly in excess of $5,000. (1857 directory. ) 


804: Guns, pistols, athletic equipment were the stock in trade of 
John R. Shuler, 705 Main, who built this house at the beginning of 
the 1880’s. Paul L. Dysart, president of the Keokuk Barrel Co., 
owned it in the early 1900’s, and it became the home of Samuel 
E. Carrell and his wife, Rachel Diddy Carrell in the 1920’s, when 
they came here from Iowa City to publish the Gate City. Dale E. 
Carrell, Jr., their grandson inherited the home when his grandmother 
died, and lives there today with his family. Dale Carrell, Sr. lived there 
previously. (See 709 Grand.) 


816: One of the most attractive homes in one of the best sections 
of town was originally that of Clyde Royal Joy, associate of the 
Bakers in the medicine and extract trade. He built it around 1897, 
moving from 810 Fulton with his first wife, Belle Brackett Joy. 
Following the death of his second wife (nee Dorothy Toole) in the 
early 1930’s, Joy had no further need for the large dwelling, and 
moved to a small frame house he owned at 813 Leighton st. He 
sold the Grand avenue home to Karl Madden, Iowa Fibre Box 
executive, and Madden to Judge W. Logan Huiskamp, and his wife, 
Nadine Strate Huiskamp, early 1950’s. (see 302 High.) They are 
today’s owners. In 1905 Joy bought and razed a double house 
that stood at the southeast corner of Ninth and Grand, once property 
of the Anschutz family. Brewery owner Friedolin Anschutz erected 
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the house in the early Seventies. His son, Hugo, was a music teacher 
there for many years. 


821: While it has no present historical significance, the ultra-modern 
home of Raymond J. Connable and his wife, Eileen, represents one 
of the larger investments expended for a Keokuk home in mid-20th 
century. T’he site on which the home is built was once owned by 
Clyde R. Joy, who kept the property vacant during his ownership 
of 816 Grand (See) to preserve a river view. Connable is the grand- 
son of Albert Lee Connable, pioneer packing house owner. 


924: A rambling frame house which has sat back in the yard for 
many years. Pierce R. Sutton, railroad master mechanic of the 
1850’s built it in Civil War days. He was the first railroad engineer 


Oe. 


206 HIGH . . . FRONT AND SIDE VIEWS OF GEN. SAMUEL RYAN 
CURTIS’S BEAUTIFUL HOME. THIS IS ONE OF KEOKUK’S MOST 
DISTINGUISHED RESIDENTIAL BLOCKS. 


to run a locomotive into the City of Keokuk (Des Moines Valley 
RR.) Sutton died at 55, his widow, son and daughter, Olive, keep- 
ing the home until the last named, a maiden woman, died in the 
summer of 1957. The old house was clcsed and a for sale sign went up. 


1001: Hugh W. Green, brother-in-law of J.C. Hubinger, built this 
home of strangely fascinating appearance, with its flying buttresses 
of limestone, some time before World War I. Green was general man- 
ager of J.C. Hubinger Co. He and his wife, Elizabeth (Hubinger) 
Green, daughter of John F., head of the family of moneymakers, lived 
at 828 Blcndeau when first married. 


The limestone used in the Grand avenue house came from the 
same quarry as that from which St. Francis de Sales Catholic church 
stone was taken, owned by McManus & Tucker between Sandusky 


and Galland on the River Road. 
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Hugh Green died Sept. 7, 1917, his widow living at 1001 Grand 
into the 1930’s after the departure of her immediate family. Her 
daughter, Marie Green Short married Judge John M. Rankin of 
the District Court, later of the Iowa Supreme Court. Florence, 
younger daughter of the Greens, became the wife of George Pech- 
stein of a prominent Keokuk family. 

Hidding and Zorsch families were later owners of this Grand 
ave. home, and today Jordan V. Bauer, research department of the 
Hubinger Co. 


1219: This is probably the most notable of all Keokuk homesites. 
John Carl Hubinger built his frame castle here just before 1890, 
as the climax of a rags-to-riches success story. ‘The house was flanked 
by an artificial lake, replete with island, life like stags poised for 
chase, a show place in every sense of the word. The mansion, which 
was stupendous in size, needed cables and guy wires to hold it secure 
on the bluff top above the government canal at 13th street. 

When Corydon M. Rich, president of the American Rice & 
Cereal Co., razed the Hubinger place near the end of the first World 
War, he used part of the old foundation on which to construct a 
multi-room dwelling of Spanish design. The address became 1229 
Grand ave. Since the passing of Mrs. Rich, the large, handsome home 
has been maintained as an apartment building. Its owner is Mrs. 
Thomas (Lydia Rich) Gray, daughter of the C. M. Riches, who 
lives in the Chicago area. Clifford E. McKee manages the apartments. 

When Grand avenue was new, it did not follow its present-day 
course, but instead ran along the bluff, from 50 to 100 yards east of 
the present avenue. That was in the 1860’s and 1870’s. When home- 
building on the avenue began in earnest in the 1880's, the thorough- 
fare was relocated, the fronts of hcmes, facing the river, becoming 
the backs. 

Hubinger was dead, when, c. 1910, as water power construction 
was beginning a large block of the Hubinger estate, was sold as 
a result of the excitement. These lots were disposed of: 

Lot 20, block 45 for $1,600 to Gertrude N. Collins; lot 19, block 
45 to Corydon M. Rich, $1,600; lot 18, block 45 to Virginia M. 
Howell, $1,600; lot 17, block 45 to W.G. Blood, $1,600; lot 6, 
bleck 23 to Abraham Hollingsworth for $1,350; lots 8 and 9, block 
22 to Hollingsworth, $1,250. 

1905: A beautiful woman, one of America’s greatest novelists and 
playwrights, and a lawyer of note constitute the interesting facts about 
this Grand avenue extension residence. The woman was Mrs. Cyrus 
P. Ebersole, daughter of French parents, the man of letters was 
Rupert Hughes, the barrister Felix T. Hughes, his father. Ebersole, 
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a mechanic, was a prophet, in a way. In 1900 he told his wife Elsie: 
“We're going to move out in the country on the other side of 
Rand Park. It’s going to be one of the finest parts of the town, 
some day.” Only Elsie believed him. 

Ebersole bought this house from Moses A. Wooldridge and the 
family moved in, their only neighbor John I. Finnerty at 1701 
Grand, site of the Daniel and Evelyn McNamara home of later years. 


A year or two passed and Judge Hughes had an idea for his 
writing son. He persuaded the Ebersoles to sell him the house 
at 1905 Grand where Rupert could let the muse work. Reluctantly 
they sold and moved to 916 Grand ave. A year later, the Ebersoles 
and the children were homesick for the Grand avenue extension house. 

One day Judge Hughes looked up from his legal papers and 
saw radiant, smiling Mrs. E. seated across the desk. 

“Will you,” she asked, “do me a favor?” 

“Anything, my dear lady,” said Hughes, not knowing what 
was coming, caring less. 

“We want you to sell us our house back,” she said. 

Hughes knew when he was whipped, the transaction was com- 
pleted and the Ebersoles went home again to 1905 Grand. 

Wm. J. Harter, a veterinary, who owned the Harter-Buick Co. 
before and after the first World War, rented the Ebersole house 
during war years, kept a pet pony in an upstairs bedroom,—at least 
the E’s discovered hoof marks on the floor when they came back 
from Philadelphia and defense plant jobs. 

In the late 1940’s, Lester G. Wightman, Hoerner Boxes official, 
and his wife, Gladys, bought the Ebersole home, practically rebuilt 
and modernized the place with its magnificent view of the Miss- 
issippi. For some years, now, they have been its owners and occupants. 


Edward A. Ebersole, vice-president and cashier of the State 
Central Savings Bank was born in the house at 1905-Grand and by 
craning his neck a little on Rand Park Terrace he can see the old 
homestead site, four blocks away. 

When Cyrus Ebersole died, he had seen his dream and _ his 
prophecy come true about the avenue extension. Instead of one 
close neighbor, he had two dozen or more, among them Judge James 
S. Burrows, Edward H. Fries, L. Earl Othmer, Matthew F. King, 
John Goehring, William A.(Archie) Logan, Edward W. Hoffman, 
George E. Smith, Warren A.Perdew, Virgil I. Standley, Rhea A. 
Flamboe, Thomas J. Faulkner, Chas. B. Hinkley, Jas. A. Cochrane, 
Paul A. Norton, Clarence G. Jewett, Harvey D. McChesney, Beverly 
B. Hobbs, Harry L. Turner, Fred H. Rennert and William L. Hutton. 


Moses Wooldridge built the house at 1905 Grand circa 1892. 
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He owned the City Drug Store at 700 Main st. in the Nineties, after 
serving as cashier of the short-lived Citizens Bank at 718 Main. 
He was gone from Keokuk by 1903. 


HIGH STREET 


103: This frame home and its river lookout tower appear to be 
perched perilously 100 feet above railroad tracks, government lock, 
and river, but for nearly 90 years it has withstood the tooth of time, 
and the dynamite blasts of water way builders. Jules Renaud, a 
Swiss, built the house in 1866-7 and it remained in the family until 
after the second World War, when Emile F. Renaud, son of Jules, and 
his wife, moved to Colorado. 


Renaud, the son, rebuilt the original house, added the pagoda 
and bridge, in water power days—a place which furnished the prime 
observation points for viewing work on the dam. Other owner- 
ship has taken over since the late 1940’s. The name Eller—Ray and 
Irma—are associated with the property today; at least has been in 
recent years. Among early day owners of the site were Hugh W. 
Sample, John McCune, Amanda Brewer before the Renauds appeared 
in the picture. 


108: There is something of a mystery here. Today, and since 1910, 
the site has been occupied by the large frame house of Herman 
Anschutz, Keokuk’s outstanding photographer of another era; whose 
ribbons and prizes filled numerous display cases. His widow, Grace 
Smith Anschutz (once secretary to John C. Hubinger) departed from 
the home in the Spring of 1959 for residence in California with her 
son and daughter. 

Previously to the building of the High St. home, and ancient, 
rambling frame dwelling of primitive lines and appearance stood 
on this ground, was razed by Collier. The “mystery” mentioned 
revolves about a pioneer frame cottage which stood at the southwest 
corner of First and High in the 1850’s. General Arthur Bridgman 
built it in the 1850’s. But whether Collier purchased and enlarged 
the Bridgman place, once known as No. 2 High st., is not quite clear. 
A photograph, shown elsewhere in this volume, reveals the Collier 
home as a full size house and not as a cottage. 


Records disclose that the Bridgmans sold the cottage to Dr. 
E.R. Ford, who married Margaret Stillwell, first white child born on 
the site of the future Keokuk, in 1827. Her grave, plainly marked, 


is in Oakland cemetery. She lived here at First and High a century 
ago. 
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525 NORTH THIRD .. . “PORT SUNSHINE” AND THE JAMES 
B. DIVERS OF OLD. 


109: Keokuk’s first log school house on the hilltop above the bend 
in the river was built on this site in the early 1840's, and was the 
alma mater of pioneers’ children. Mrs. Elizabeth Ivins attended as a 
child. There is an unconfirmed, old legend that Chief Keokuk had 
his blacksmith shop on this lot, and that it was a rallying point for 
the Sauk Indians in the 1830’s and early ’40’s, before the red men 
headed west to Kansas. 


John C. Daniels, in the 1870’s erected this frame home that 
has undergone considerable change in architecture with the passage 
of time. Corey F. McFarland, native of Scotland, head of the McFar- 
land Paper Co., bought the home from Daniels’ widow, May, in 1909. 


Theodore Roosevelt, who signed the Keokuk & Hamilton Water 
Power Co. bill, was ungraciously overlooked by the committee in 
charge of ceremonies dedicating the hydro-electric plant in August, 
1913. But McFarland and his wife, Mamie, hearing of this, invited the 
1ormer President to come to Keokuk and watch the proceedings from 
their back yard, which overlooks the works, and he accepted. 
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Samuel T. Russell, a baker, bought the property in the early, 
1950’s, from Malcolm F. McFarland, Fort Madison banker, who 
inherited the historical site. McFarland confirmed the Roosevelt story. 
One other interesting sidelight: When the McFarlands were remodel- 
ing the house in the early 1900’s, they bought one of three marble 
mantels in the old 1840’s Ivins home at 110 North Second st. for 
installation at 109 High. 


117: Thomas P. Gray, Keokuk’s first commissioner of public safety 
(1910-12) lived at this address in the early years of the present 
century. In the late 1850’s, Edward Kilbourne built a house on the 
site, which was later replaced with the present one by Theodore 
F. Baldwin, lumberman, and was called “the Little House” to dis- 
tinguish it from the larger Baldwin house at 123 High. Daughters 
Martha and Caroline Baldwin were prominent in music circles. 
Today, Vern S. Waters, engineer official with General Mills, and his 
wife, Winona, are the owners of 117 High. 


123: Antoine LeClaire, whose name appears in many of the early 
Keokuk pioneer property transactions, was a French-Indian, who, 
as a half breed received parcels of land under government fiat in 
the 1840s. It is shown in the records of this site that William Leighton 
bought the property from him in 1846, sold it to William F. Telford, 
who disposed of the site to Edward Kilbourne in December, 1848. 


Kilbourne built a house near the northeast corner of Second 
and High (117) in the 1850's, leaving a vacant lot on the corner. 
Theodore Baldwin bought this lot from the Kilbournes in the early 
1870’s, built the large frame house one sees here today, in 1877. 


126: This handsome buff brick home, so the story goes, was a gift 
from Herman Huiskamp to Alfred E. Matless in the 1890's, because 
of his esteem for the latter. Both were top officials of the Huiskamp 
Bros. shoe firm. Cost of construction of the home, nearly 70 years 
ago, was a reported $10,000. James Matless, son of Alf, lived in 
this High st. home since the passing of his parents until the summer 
of 1958 when he moved elsewhere. 


206: x More than a century in age, this is one of Keokuk’s finest 
appearing homes of the present day. Samuel Ryan Curtis, Iowa’s 
first major general in the Civil War, Ohioan by birth, engineer, 
congressman, mayor (1856) bought this site in 1849 and built 
the spacious home in the early 1850’s. Gen. Curtis, hero of the Battle 
of Pea Ridge in the Missouri Ozarks, died following a hunting 
accident in Kansas in 1866. His widow, and son Samuel S., and 
other members of his family were gone from the home by the 
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late Eighties. Joshua F. Elder, and his wife, Katherine Birge Elder, 
lived there until 1899. 

By 1900, William B. Daniel, Wholesale fruit dealer, and wife, were 
the owners. Mrs. Daniel as a widow, lived in the High st. house 
mid-1930’s. 

In November, 1940, Alex B. McBain, superintendent of Cameron, 
Joyce Co., and his wife Mary Welsh McBain, bought the Curtis 
place. McBain lives there in the late 1950’s following his wife’s demise. 


Note: On the Curtis angle to this home: James L. Estes cwned 
the site in May, 1848, conveying it to Samuel Curtis in February, 
1849. Curtis deeded it to Henry B. Curtis, his brother, in March, 1856, 
but the property reverted to Samuel in November, 1862. Cora E. 
Curtis, widow of Gen. Curtis, sold the home to Charles P. Birge, 
Oct. 9, 1895, ending the long Curtis ownership. 


226: yeOne of Keokuk’s most interesting homes from an historical 
standpoint. It was the location of Samuel Freeman Miller’s dwelling 
place as early as October, 1850, when the U. S. Supreme Court justice 
acquired title from Fayette Rudd and wife. Miller sold the place to 
rich Curtis Conn (see 107 Concert) in February, 1856, and in Novem- 
ber of that year, Arthur Bridgman, another notable name in early 
Keokuk, bought this house at the southeast corner of Third and High. 


On April 15, 1870, Cyrus E. Phillips, merchandiser, gold rush 
adventurer in the early 1850’s, took over the home from Bridgman, 
lived in it for more than 30 years of an active life. In the middle 
1890’s, Phillips, still one of the principal heads of Irwin-Phillips 
Co., lived in New York city for a year or two. When he returned 
to Keokuk, he and his wife Mary took up residence at 317 North 
Second st. (see) He died there ca. 1905, his widow a short time 
before the first World War. 

Meanwhile the High st. home passed into the hands of their son, 
William S. Phillips. Thomas F. Talbot, managing owner of Sinton 
Transfer purchased the residence from the Phillips family in October, 
1944. Today, his widow, Beulah Utley Talbot, and their son, William 
L. Talbot, Keokuk postmaster, live in the traditionally comfortable, 
century-old, 2% story home. Their neighbors were once the Caleb 
Davises, John C. Coles, Dr. Frank Manley Fullers, the Dr. Charles R. 
Logans, and the Dr. Henry Arthur Grays. Other recorded ownership 
or financial interest in this site at one time or another, included 
George Collier, Benjamin Roberts, Laura Sperry, Lyman E. Johnston, 
Henry T. Jemison, the St. Louis Hospital Association (1896), Ella 
M. Ives, and Harry M. Phillips, brother of William S. 


227: The record shows that Caleb F. Davis, banker, was the builder, 
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ca. 1867, and that Judge Edward Johnstone and his wife, Elizabeth 
V. Richards Johnstone, bought the roomy 22 story, wide-front 
brick house in 1868. They kept it until 1874, when Oscar Cutler 
Hale, cashier of the State National Bank (see 226 Fulton) came 
into possession. His widow, Susan, sold it to Nancy Fulton in 1893. 


Originally, the site of today’s apartment house was owned by the 
Rev. William H. Williams, who built the eye-catching octagonal 
house in the middle of the block between Second and Third, north 
side of High. (see 306 N. 2d.) 


Williams sold the two corner lots at Third and High to Davis. 
G. R. Hombs, an associate of Judge William Logan, bought the place 
in 1914, and in the early 1920's, it was acquired by Dr. Charles R. 
Logan, Keokuk dentist and wife, Mary. They sold the venerable house 
to Roy Steffen in the spring of 1959. 


Additional names that appeared in the records of this property 
years ago were Hugh T. Reid, Ida F. and Harry Davis. 


302: Gen. Hugh Thompson Reid, one of the leaders Keokuk furnished 
the Union cause in the Civil War, had his home on this site, before 
and after the conflict. There is good reason to believe that he laid 
the foundation as early as the 1840’s, having arrived here in 1843 
to take up the practice of law. John Box (see 418 N. 4th st.) in the 
1840’s mcved a house here from Fort Madison by barge—whether his 
own, or Reid’s old Fort Madison home—and this structure was set 
up on the lot at the southwest corner of Third and High. 


Not long before his death in the late Seventies, Reid planned 
to build a large, sumptuous home on the site of the old, the structure 
to cost $30,000. When Reid died, the new house was about half 
completed, and his widow was left with the property on her hands. 


The present large, red brick home at 302 High was built in the 
late 1880’s by Alexander E. Johnstone, who was to become president of 
the Keokuk Savings Bank. Johnstone’s first wife died in 1884, and in 
November, ’87, he was married to his second wife. Johnstone acquired 
the Reid building site at Third and High, razed the half completed 
home, and an architect friend in St. Louis, so the story goes, gave 
him, as a wedding present, plans for the home that is at the High 
st. address today. 

Edward Knox Johnstone, president of the Keokuk Savings 
Bank & ‘Trust Co. and his sister, Mrs. John R. (Florence) Irwin, 
grew up in this home. 

Dr. Henry Arthur Gray, leading Keokuk surgeon, who died in 
1957, bought the Johnstone place in the early 1920’s, not long after 
his return from first World War service as a major with American 
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troops. Gray’s first wife, Carmylite, met a tragic death in the tower of 


the home in the late 1920’s, when cleaning fluid she was using caught 
fire. 


Judge W. Logan Huiskamp, who had resigned as a Federal 
Bureau of Investigation operative, returned to Keokuk to take up 
the practice of law. He bought the property from Dr. Gray and his 
wife, Evelyn, in 1949, and sold it to Albert R. Oliver a year or two 
later. (see 816 Grand Ave.) 


303: Fire ravaged a big three-story and basement brick home in 
the holidays of 1932 where once had dwelt George E. and Augusta 
Wells Kilbourne, among Keokuk’s early pioneers. The family grew 
wealthy in real estate, railroad building and manufacturing. 


Judge Thomas W. Clagett, red-hot sympathizer with the Con- 
federacy in the Civil War, lawyer and publisher of anti-Union senti- 
ment in his Keokuk Daily Constitution, was the builder of the house in 
the late 1850’s. (*) The Kilbournes bought and moved into the place 
shortly after the Civil War, but were gone by the end of the first 
World War. Thomas F. Brady, du Pont official, and husband of Sara 


629 HIGH . . . THIS IS THE HOUSE THE BRIDE CHOSE OF THREE 
OFFERED .. . (Note Noah Franklin house to right, built in 1850’s.) 
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Barney Brady, and Jcheph L. Brady, draftsman for the Mississippi 
River Power Co., their son, dwelt in the house for a short time in the 
early 1920’s. After that it became an apartment house. 


Roy C. Steffen, contractor, built a 2% story apartment house 
(Steffen Apartments) in the middle 1930's. 


(*) Clagett sold the early-day house to David W. Kilbourne, 
father of George, in February, 1857, Clagett himself having purchased 
the site from Catherine (Hughes) Van Antwerp (See 315 High) 
in May, 1850. 

John W. Rankin, Wesley Knight and George B. Smyth held the 
property on tax deeds in Civil War years, but in 1888, the estate of 
Harriet R. Kilbourne (Mrs. David W.) transferred the site to the 
George Kilbournes. It is interesting that in the attic of this now 
departed home, Keokuk’s first “little theater’ plays were produced 
under the encouragement and sponsorship of Augusta Wells Kilbourne. 


315: It was always a moot point as to whether this was the site of 
one of the Keokuk homes of Gen. Ver Planck Van Antwerp, devout 
Episcopalian, politician, Des Moines River improvement engineer. 
It was. The house, a long, rambling frame of two stories, that had 
seen better days, was razed by St. Francis de Sales Roman Catholic 
church, beginning on April 1, 1959, to make room for the construction 
of a new parish house, rapidly nearing completion as this was written. 


From the Van Antwerp angle, the record discloses that title was 
vested in the name of Gen. V’s wife, Catherine Hughes Van Antwerp, 
the same “dashing Kate” Hughes, daughter of Keokuk’s first cooper, 
who was the belle of Washington, D. C. society in the 1860’s and 
Seventies. ‘This was after Van Antwerp had died and she had made 
another wealthy catch in the person of George H. Williams, attorney 
general of the United States in the first administration of Ulysses S. 
Grant, the president. ) 


It was at 315 High that Kate and Van Antwerp lived in the late 
1840’s, the deed showing that the site was bought by Major Ross 
Hughes, her father, from Morton P. Sharts, lumber dealer on Des 
Moines st. between Third and Fourth. Date of the instrument was 
March 4, 1849. On April 1st, 1850, Kate deeded the property to her 
daughter, Caroline, the latter transferring it to Barent A. Williams, 
dry goods dealer, in June, 1855. In the late 1870’s, Caroline was living 
at 315 High with Mrs. Mary A. Hall. 

By 1883, the William Jewell family owned the barn-like dwelling, 
Ben B. Jewell, Keokuk Savings Bank official, living there until the 
outbreak of World War I. A recorder’s office notation shows that Ben 
Jewell paid the Halls $3,500 for the house on Nov. 1/83. 
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Ida B. Hardesty and members of her family owned the property 
into the early 1940’s, when it passed through a series of other 
owners. The Catholic church needed a larger site and added this to 
the one it owned at 319 High where the old parish house had stood 
since the 1870's. 


320:22 yeDouble brick. Homes in the 1850’s and into the ’70’s, of 
Dr. William Burkitt and Col. J. M. Shelley (Cox & Shelley.) Later 
both families moved to North Fourth st. near Franklin. 


326: y%DeWitt Ford, a baker, built this brick house with Romeo- 
and-Juliet balcony on the Fourth st. side, in 1858-9. With the Civil 
War half over, he sold it, 1863, to Maria E. Harrison, wife of Enos 
H. (See 220 N. 4th.) Martha S. Godman, wife of T. J., a pork 
packer, bought it in 1865, sold it to William E. Kellogg of the whole- 
sale grocery firm in 1875. His widow deeded the property to Charles 
P. Birge (Kellogg-Birge & Co.) in 1899. Alfred E. Matless (Huiskamp 
Bros.) lived at 326 High for a year or two, late 1890’s). The next 
buyer, Edwin K. Fairchild, sold it to Bertram B. Townsend the fcl- 
lowing year. The house was in the Townsend family for 25 years. The 
late Edwin Banghart, railroad engineer, and Nellie, his wife, became 
the owners in 1934, and she is still its owner. 


407: Built late 1880’s by Martin Berg, South Third st. saloon keeper. 
Just before 1890, he sold it to William S. Sample, ice and real estate 
dealer, assistant fire department chief. Sample’s daughter, Julia H. 
(Hallie) married Edward Fountain Carter, publisher and humorist, 
and the Carters lived in the home until his death, early 1950’s. She 
died in September, 1958. The Benjamin P. Dannans, owner of the 
Gov. Ralph P. Lowe house at 503 N. Third st., (see) bought the 
Carter frame cottage. Julia Sample Carter willed two-thirds of her 
$40,000 estate to the First Congregational church, the other one-third 
to the descendants of Mrs. Margaret McElroy Collisson. 


413-15: Double brick. Dates from the 1880’s when the W. G. 
Fleming, F. B. George (newspaper publisher), J. H. Fulton and Dr. 
W. H. Davis families occupied the four apartments. Dr. Frank H. 
Wyman, uncle of Elsa Maxwell, and his mother were living at 415 
High in 1883-4. 

416: E. H. Harrison, who built the home at 220 North Fourth, also 
built this brick dwelling in the 1860's, and in the late 1890’s Dr. Joseph 
A. Scroggs bought the property and was there for ten years. In 1911, 
John E. Benbow, Burlington Railrcad conductor, purchased the home 
and lived there with his wife, Nora, and daughter, Garnet, until his 
death. The latter sold the home in 1942. (see 29 N. 4th) Today it 


is owned by a church organization (Deliverance Temple) which also 
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cwns the former Unitarian church, at Fourth and High, adjoining. 
Henry R. Miller, once head of the Gas Co. lived here in the Seventies- 
Eighties. (See 306 Concert) 


417: Hcme of Gibson Browne, attorney and partner of Thomas W. 
Clagett, in the 1850's to the time of his death in the 1890's. His widow 
and son, Dr. Gibson Browne, Jr., were there in the fore part of the 
1900’s. Mrs. Caroline I. Wyatt has owned the High st. home for more 
than 35 years. 


510: A dentist, Dr. Carl T. Gramm, built this cottage in the 1880's. 
The Congregational church is next door at 518 High. Gramm called 
himself a “surgeon dentist” and “‘administered nitrous oxide gas” to 
patients. 


602 & 613: Col. Richard L. Root, who alternated between deputy 
U. S. marshal, Lee County sheriff, and eventually Keokuk postmaster, 
had two addresses in the same High st. block at various times. The 
frame at the southwest corner of Sixth and High, he owned from the 
late Eighties into the early Nineties, then sold it to John G. Erhart, 
Huiskamp Bros. superintendent in 1891, according to his son, Frank 
of Rochester, N. Y. (1959) 

Previously, Root built a frame house at 613 High, ca. 1878, but 
by the middle 1880’s had sold it to Edwin T. Bartruff, who once 
had a clothing store where the Security State Bank now stands. 
Bartruff, his wife, Florence, and three daughters had it as home into 
the late 1920’s. Harry Carey, jeweler, was the next owner, until after 
World War II. Maynard Johnson made an apartment house out of it 
several years ago. 

The Erharts lived at 602 High until the close of World War I, 
moved to 920 Orleans. Thomas Naggs bought this High st. house. 
Mrs. Ermine B. Strickler, widow of A. Seymour Strickler, has been 
the owner since the late 1930’s. 


604-6: Thomas S. Frazer, bookkeeper for the Smith Hamill Whole- 
sale Grocery Co., grew tired of boarding at the LaClede House in 
the Seventies, built a double stucco house (originally a frame) ca. 
1878. He lived in one side, with William H. Bartlett, master mechanic 
for the St. Louis, Keokuk & Northwestern Ry. (Burlington) as his 
neighbor at 606. Dr. William H. Hogle, wife Clara, living at 609 
High (See Bancroft) early 1900’s, bought the Frazer place c. 1905, 
lived there to early 1920’s. (See 618 Morgan.) Hagens, Gross and 
J. Lee Daughrity families associated with the address 1890’s. 

609: It was the late 1870’s when Dr. Walton Bancroft, homeopathic 
physician, built a snug, brick home where he and his wife, Emily, and 
their daughters Helen and Mary made their residence for years. Mary 
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Bancroft had a private school for children here in the early 1900's. 
The Fred Kiess family were occupants from the 1920's into the 1940's. 
Today, Luella L. Miller, music teacher, is in the former Bancroft 
home. 


616: The First Church of Christ, Scientist, is built (1927) on the 
foundation of the last earthly home of John Carl Hubinger, who died 
in 1908. It was a 2% story brick dwelling, this house that Col. William 
Worthington of Kentucky constructed in the early 1850’s. He married 
Anne, one of the Tomlinson sisters, famed beauties from Harrods- 
burg, Ky. After Worthington was accidentally slain by one of his own 
sentries in the Civil War, his widow married Robert Farmer Bower, 
wholesale grocer, who became a brother-in-law of Gen. William Worth 
Belknap. 

The Bowers lived in the High st. home in style and elegance for a 
number of years—servants, coachmen, footmen included. In the early 
1880’s, Judge Daniel Mooar, for whom Mooar Station was named 
(du-Pont Powder Works) bought the home from Bower. 

Lucy Worthington, daughter of the Colonel, was a grand niece 
of James Madison, fourth President of the United States. She was 
married to Henry Clews international banker and multi-millionaire, 


in St. John’s Episcopal church, Keokuk. 


619: y%David W. McElory, Scotch Presbyterian, partner in the 
Buckeye Foundry and Machine Shop with Samuel S. Sample, Congre- 
gational pillar, was the long time owner of this house across the street 
frcm Robert Bower. The years were the Seventies into the early 1900's 
McElory’s widow, Mary, and his daughter, Margaret M. Collisson, 
kept the prim brick home for years after his death, the latter to the 
time of her own passing in the 1950’s. The house was built, recorder’s 
records show, ca. 1857 by Noah A. Franklin (see 623 High) who 
bought the site from Hugh T. Reid. In 1871, Mary, widow of 
Samuel McMillan, sold the place to Henry C. Huiskamp, who in turn 
sold it to the McElroys. 


623: yAs nearly as can be determined, this 21% story brick reared 
its head in the Mark Twain block in 1856. Noah A. Franklin bought 
the site from Hugh T. Reid in November, 1855, and the Franklins sold 
to James Bruce in February, 1857, after the house had been erected. 
Demaris, daughter of the Franklins, and wife of John C. Paradice, 
newspaper manager, owned the house, lived here from 1891 into the 
early part of the century. Franklin built several other Keokuk houses 
in pioneer days, died in early life. His wife reared their daughters to 
womanhood and successful marriages. In the 1950’s, the house became 
a nursing home for the aged, has since reverted to residence purposes. 
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908 FRANKLIN (left) . . . THE WEATHER MAN’S HOUSE . . 


226 FULTON (right) TOMMY GRAHAM DIED AMONG THE FLOWERS 


628: y%Col. William G. Torrence the builder in the 1850’s. Samuel 
Clemens’ (Mark Twain) mother, his brother Orion and wife dwelt 
here in the Eighties before moving to the home the humorist bought 
for them at 306 North Seventh st. George A. Demple, furniture dealer 
(Schell-Demple) was owner of this small brick at the southeast corner 
of Seventh and High in the early 1900’s. The William P. Burke family 
has been the owner since the 1940’s. The front porch of this home 
is where “Grandma Clemens,” mother of the illustrious Twain, once 
read books, visited with her neighbors. 


629: yThis was the home for many years of one of Keokuk’s best 
known physicians and surgeons, Dr. George F. Jenkins, distinguished 
president of the Keokuk Medical College & College of Physicians and 
Surgeons. Date of house building was the early 1850’s. Daniel Cram, 
whose wife was a daughter of Col. Ross B. Hughes, built the brick 
house, with its top story turret, then took off for the California gold 
fields, returned to Keokuk with a fortune, which he lost in the crash 
of 1857. Undaunted, he went back to San Francisco where he worked 
in the mint. William Augustus Brownell, banker, lived at 629 High in 
the 1870's. 


F. D. Van Wagenen, New York stater, father of Mrs. Jenkins, 
told her as a bride in the 1870’s she could have her choice of three 
attractive Keokuk homes as a wedding gift. She chose the High st. 
residence. On hot summer days, early in the present century, Mrs. 
Jenkins took her children to the tower to “camp out” because it was 
cocl. Today, and for years, the house has been used for apartments. 
Katherine Jenkins Kiedaisch and her husband, Karl Kiedaisch bought 
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the home from Florence Jenkins Blood (Mrs. H. Boyden B.) in 1918, 
lived there for five years, sold it to Dr. and Mrs. F. J. Arnold. 


700: x Three-story brick building, southwest corner of Seventh and 
High, which has served for commercial and residential purposes since 
the 1850’s, was another of the Col. W. G. Torrence structures in the 
same neighborhood. Names in ownership of the site at 700 High 
before him were Reeves, Reid, Hummer, Lowe, McCutcheon. Tor- 
rence bought the lot from H. G. O’Brien in March, 1856, put up the 
building, sold it in 1860 to William Calhoun. 


In March, 1883, Eleanor Torrence, trustee for the heirs of Col. 
Torrence (killed in the Civil War) sold the property to William Blom 
who kept it for 13 years. The latter dispcsed of it to Otto J. Sala, 
clothier, in 1899. William Andrus, foundry owner, was the next buyer 
in 1902. Clara B. Wolfe and Anna Stauffer, his daughters, sold the 
building in 1933. 

Through the years, there has nearly always been a bakery or 
grocery at this corner. Schouten’s branch bakery was there for years 
in the earlier 1900’s. ‘Today it’s the “Busy Bee,” a grocery. 


706: yCol. William Thompson from Kentucky bought the lot on 
which this brick house was erected, from Col. Torrence in February, 
1859. He gave the home to his daughter, Willia, who married Andrew 
J. Wilkinson, druggist. In 1872, the property passed to the estate of 
B. F. Moody. (see 1027 Concert.) Moses Stern and his son, Ike (M. 
Stern & Son, wholesale millinery) owned the house from 1895 to 
the end of the first 1900 decade. William R. Off, son of a Keokuk 
mayor bought the house in 1928. Minnie Off, daughter of the latter, 
has occupied it for years. 


1028: The ancient house that was on this site has departed long 
since. It belonged to P. T. Lomax, early day lawyer and court official. 
Today the site is improved by one of Keokuk’s attractive homes, that 
of Patrick F. Tallarico, with the changed address 225 North Eleventh 
st. In olden days, Mrs. Lomax taught a school for small girls in the 
original house. Samuel S. Lowitz, tailor, once lived at 1028 High, after 
the last of the Lomax family had gone. Lomax died in the early 1890’s. 


1202: yJames W. Delaplaine, one of the unusual men of Keokuk’s 
history, built a small, frame house at southwest corner of Twelfth and 
High in the early 1850’s. Born at Edwardsville, Ill. in 1829, he was 
20 years old when he came here from Quincy in 1849 and went to 
work for Howell and Cowles who were publishing the Keokuk 
Register. Delaplaine was in the seed business in the 1870’s with E. H. 
Wickersham, but the smell of printer’s ink was too strong and by 
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1876 he was back at his trade. Delaplaine’s son, George W., married 
one of Alexander Collier’s daughters, Mary. 

Sam C. Westcott, Estes House stationer, bought and lived in this 
little white High st. house in the Seventies to the Nineties. Michael 
J. Hackett, a butcher, owned it in the late Nineties to the time when 
Oliver D. McMains, a painter, and his Royal Neighbor wife, Mae, 
took over the property, early 1900’s, and lived there into the 1930's. 


1223: Andrew Jackson Wilkinson, pioneer Keokuk druggist, did not 
build, but he was the most important owner of the long-since removed, 
grand old brick house of wide and deep proportions that stood until 
the late 1930’s at the northeast corner of Thirteenth and High. His 
grandson, William A. Wilkinscn of Pasadena, Calif. says in recent 
letter that his grandpere added a third-story with mansard roof. 
While Mr. Wilkinson doesn’t say so, it is more likely that Col. Wm. 
Thompson of Kentucky, father of Mrs. A. J. W., built the home in 
the 1850’s. Burton Wilkinson, son of the druggist, was the last member 
of the family to live there. Today, new homes of the Stutenbergs, 
Seymours and Woodruffs are on the site. 


JOHNSON STREET 


Main street, as the pioneers of the 1830's into the 1950's knew 
it, was all but impassable. Thus Johnson street became the principal 
thorcughfare of the raw, mud-and-dust village of 120 years ago. 


When the town began to grow with the influx of emigrants from 
the East and South, before the Civil War, Johnson street became 
industrial, business and residential in its complexion. 


From post-bellum days into the early 1900's, there were numerous 
homes along this street. Hotels and business houses, manufactories 
and “upstairs” living mingled in a hodge-podge that obtained until 
business and industry won out, at least from the Levee to Twelfth 
st. Beyond this dividing line, 70 to 75 years ago, names familiar to 
the Johnson st. community in family units were largely German or 
English. 

There were, for example, Loewenstein, Schneider, Drueke, Blom, 
Miller, Hartel, Wiegner, Leindecker, Maas, Spaan, Bode, Schmidt, 
Hesse,Woodbury, Temme, Renard, Hessig, Geiser and Beck. Farther 
out on Johnson were Hendricks, Hornung, others. 


26: Lyman E. Johnston, pioneer banker, arrived here from Nauvoo 
in 1839 and built one of the first 15 or 20 houses in the hamlet, 
on this site. Mostly it was of logs with puncheon flooring. One has to 
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look sharp through a tangle cf underbrush in these days to see the 
place where the house once stood, for the site is high above the 
street which was lowered and graded by as much as 20 feet in the 
early part of this century. Some portions of the original house and 
foundation were standing in the first few years of the 1900's, then 
disappeared. 


100: Original Hotel Ivins or Ivins House. 


413; Ludwig Lagerpusch, German coppersmith, and his family 


Boe, se |. | Sa Rk 
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503 NORTH THIRD (right) IOWA GOVERNOR RALPH P. LOWE’S 


EARLY DAY MANSION . . . 511 NORTH THIRD (left) WILLIAM 
WORTH BELKNAP, SECRETARY OF WAR . . . BELOW, LEFT, A 
GENERAL WALKED HERE .. . BELOW (RIGHT) A CHIEF OF 


STATE TROD HERE. 
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lived in the brick structure, built in Civil War days. Today it’s a part 
of the Seither & Cherry Co. shops. Lagerpusch’s son, Herman, was 
a whiskered druggist for J. F. Kiedaisch & Son in their pharmacy 
at 1028 Main st. before the turn of the century. 


600-602: One sees only a maze of tracks of the Burlington uptown 
switch yards here, but once at this southwest corner of Sixth and 
Johnson was the double brick home of John C. Hubinger, starch king. 
It was built by his father, John F. The latter was a baker, sent his 
sons out from the house with baskets on their arms to peddle pastry 
in the late 1870’s. The elder Hubinger then built a home at 822 
Blondeau st. 


Note: The 600 and 700 blocks on Johnson were places of resi- 
dence for citizens of the 1870’s, 1880’s, whereas today, with no 
exception, industry and jobbing prevail. In the 1880’s for example, 
618, 704, 706, 708, 709, 711, 717, Johnson were homes of workmen 
and their families. The same held true in the 800 block, as well, where, 
as late as 1887 and into the 1890’s, as many as eleven families lived- 
at one time. 


806: This was the first house in “Donahue Row.” James R. Dona- 
hue, a plasterer, and his wife, Kate, settled in the 1870’s in what 
was to become in later years nearly a full block of their property. 
Jim Donahue was an honest, hard-working man, his helpmate 
brought up a fine family of young Irish-Americans as any one 
ever saw. The girls were beautiful, young Dr. Edward M. Dona- 
hue, after being graduated in dentistry from the Keokuk Medical 
College—College of Physicians & Surgeons, was a sucessful prac- 
titioner. In fact he was such an excellent dentist that, after Keokuk 
and several years of New York practice, he went to England where 
he was on call by His Majesty, King George V and other members 
of the Royal family. 


As times grew better and the family flourished, Kate Donahue, 
who became both father and mother to her brood after the death 
of Jim, acquired more property in the Johnson st. block. 


By 1910, the girls and their mother had moved to 819 Exchange 
st. This was probably hastened by the fact that notorious “Rag 
Alley,” on the east side of South Ninth st. between Johnson and the 
alley, had sprung up and was the object of frequent police calls. 
At least Jim and Kate Donahue’s family, by dint of hard work 
had reached the point where they didn’t have to put up with the 
shenanigans of the neighborhood rabble on Johnson st. 


900: %Mutely defiant of the passage of time, the small dwelling 
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which once served St. John’s Catholic church at the southeast corner 
of Second and Blondeau, early 1840's, stands today in the late 1950s, 
at 900 Johnson st., whence it was moved, long ago. Rising auda- 
ciously from its roof is a television aerial, linking the dim past with 
the modern world. This house was built in 1843-4. Henry Ebner, 
a blacksmith, lived here in the 1890’s, and before and since that 
time a host of other families. In late years, the aged house has been 
spruced up by a better architectural line, and given a needed coat 
of paint or two. 


MORGAN STREET 


123: Predecessor of this stout stone house, overlooking the govern- 
ment locks, power house and river, with superb view, was a queer- 
shaped, rambling old brick, built by John Adair McDowell, Civil 
War colonel, mayor of Keokuk(1868.) He was chief engineer of 
the Keokuk, Mt. Pleasant & Minnesota Railroad at the time he 
laid the foundation of the house around 1857. His previous home 
had been on the east side of North Fourth, between Franklin and 
Orleans. 

Montgomery Meigs, fresh on the job as river district engineer, 
early 1880's, lived in the odd structure at the northeast corner of 
Second and Morgan, which he named “The Crow’s Nest,” only a 
short time before it burned down. The water power company built 
the present house on the site in 1910 for Meigs’ residence. Robert 
Takisch, his successor, lived there later. Today it is the Jack M. 
Gammon home. 


205: Great names in Keokuk’s early years(1860’s through 1880's) 
were associated with the large and distinguished 3-story home which 
was here until razed in the 1920's. J.M. Billings, well-to-do dry goods 
merchant, plus an interest in the Imperial Mills with Caleb F. 
Davis, was the builder in 1857 at a cost of $15,000. It was a show 
place—fountains splashing in the yard, large carriage house, bird 
sanctuary, grand staircase in the big dwelling. Billings sold the 
mansion to Beverly B. Brower, railroad builder in May, 1869, for 
$18,500 and he in turn to Dr. Joseph Clokey Hughes, head of the 
Medical College. Hughes moved into it around 1876. Amanda, the 
doctor’s widow, her son, David L., theater manager, and daughter 
Eleanor, pianist, were there until the 1920's. 

The late J. Carl Bode, president of the National Carbide Co., 
and his wife, Marion Haubert Bode, built an attractive brick home 
at 203 Morgan in that decade (1920), while next door, Mrs. Jessie 
M. McQuoid, erected a stone dwelling at 211 Morgan, also part of 
the old Billings house site. 
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222 MORGAN . . . (See outside front cover) 


222: Under the caption “A Palatial Residence,” a description of 
this big Morgan st. home appeared in the Daily Democrat, Aug. Ist, 
1887: 


“The home of Frank J. Weess at 222 Morgan st. is one of the 
most complete, convenient and beautiful in Iowa. It was built in 
1880-1881. Its main dimens‘ons are 79 x 73 feet. It contains 17 large, 
airy rooms, arranged with a view to the greatest comfort and con- 
venience. The foundations are built substantially of the most endur- 
ing stones, and it is one of the best substructures imaginable. 


“The house is of the finest quality brick, of ornamental con- 
struction, the plainness being relieved by imposing bays. The house 
is three stories in height. The interior is furnished throughout with 
hard wood in tasteful designs. 


‘There is a fine billard room, stocked with all the materials for 
the indulgence in a game which is growing in popular favor as 
home amusement. There are wide corridors throughout the build- 
ing, large reception and dining rooms, elegant parlors, library, liv- 
ing rooms and bed chambers. 


“There is hot and cold water throughout the home, and the 
entire place is heated by steam. The home is furnished from top to 
bottom in elaborate and tasteful manner with beautiful pictures, 
statuary and bric-a-brac. In the rear of the building are the carriage 
house and stables, fitted with modern conveniences. The ample 
grounds are beautifully terraced and show the skill of the land- 
scape artist. 


“The noble dwelling cost $24,000 and is as pleasant a habitation 
as the most fastidious and luxuriously inclined could desire. It is 
a credit to the city and its enterprising owner.” 


In 1910, both the Weess and George F. Collier families were 
living at 222 Morgan. Collier was of the wholesale grocery family. 
In February, 1931, when he died, his widow, Mary, took up residence 
at the Hotel Iowa. 

The house was closed for sixteen years, during which time the 
moths took over and destroyed many cf the fine furnishings, includ- 
ing oriental rugs and tapestries. In the late 1940’s, two second 
World War veterans assumed a $10,000 contract with the aid of 
Ward Brown, hotel owner, and bought the home. They opened a 
launderette in the old brick ccach house. When they departed in 
the early 1950’s, the property passed into the hands of a citizen 
with nine children. When they moved again, the house was vacant, 
until the Keokuk Federal Savings & Loan Association found a buyer, 
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633 GRAND ... A GREAT MAN OF KEOKUK, JOHN NICHOL 
IRWIN, DWELT HERE (left photo) . . . SANFORD P. POND WAS 
HIS NEIGHBOR AT 715 GRAND (right) 


—a Korean war veteran, who spruced up interior, and exterior. The 
old Weess house is made into several apartments. 

The carriage house at the rear of the lot was sold to Charles 
R. Cole, and his wife, Lois, whose decorating proclivities have turned 
the interior into a charming home. 


223: A 10-unit, one-story brick apartment building, in the shape 
of a figure “7” is on this lot, northeast corner of Third and Morgan, 
today, where William Ballinger, president of the Keokuk Canning 
Co., and his wife, Ellen, once had their home. Ballinger died in 
1916, his wife living there until the early 1920's. 


Judge Thomas Clagett, publisher of the Daily Constitution a 
century ago, was the original owner and builder of the first house 
on the site in 1858. He sold it to Ballinger about 1878. Fire destroyed 
the house just as the second World War was ending, after a long 
parade of apartment dwellers had moved in and out for 25 years. 
The walls lay in shambles for several years, then one day in 1951, 
a bulldczer slashed through the ripening cherry trees and the rubble 
to ready the ground for Roy Steffen’s “Roberta” apartments. 


312; Alvin J. McCrary, lawyer, brother of George, one-time U.S. 
Secretary of War, was tenant-owner with his family from the 1870's 
to the early 1900’s. The builder, 1860's, was DeWitt Ford, North 
Fourth st. bakery owner. McCrary married one of Ford’s daughters. 
Grace, the eldest, was the wife of Llewellyn A. (Lee) Hamill, whole- 
sale grocer. The McCrarys moved to Binghampton, N. Y. Today, 
the old stucco is a rooming house, named “The Anners,” is nearing 
100 years. Dr. Miller Machin, and Kate, his wife, also a physician, 
lived in this house from 1903 for a few years, left Keokuk at the 
time of World War I. He was president of the 3-K Medicine Co. at 


one time. 


315: yeAn 1850’s home of George B. Smyth, packer. Next came 
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C.C. Cox, commission merchant in the 1870’s. Valentine Lauber- 
sheimer had a boarding house there in the 1880’s, and John W. 
Collier, Blom Collier Grocery Co. president, was owner from 1909 
until his death in 1925. William O. Dawson, Clark county, Missouri 
farmer, owned the home from the early 1930’s for about 20 years. 
For several years, an apartment house. 


319: y%William H. Kilroy, affable minor politician, baker and sa- 
loon keeper on the Keokuk levee in the Seventies and Eighties, 
changed his trade to that of stone mason, early 1900’s and lived in 
this house. His daughter, Elizabeth, was a public school teacher; 
his son, James H. Kilroy, partner in the Economy Furniture Store 
with Fred J. Murphy, 824 Main. The Charles Allen family resided 
here in the 1890’s; J.C. Coombs, a Rock Island railroad super- 
intendent in the Eighties. 


The house was built by Noah A. Franklin(see 623 High) about 
1855. The last member of the Kilroy family, Margaret Conner 
Kilroy, widow of James, died in the late 1940’s. The James F. 
Kensett family is the present owner. 


325: y%eCharles Sanford Pond, 300-pound manager of the S.P. 
Pond Co., and known to traveling salesmen as Iowa’s “big butter 
and egg man,” lived here contentedly with his wife, Laura Bartlett 
Pond, for many years. Here he entertained his Illinois College class- 
mate, William Jennings Bryan, “the Great Commoner,” on occas- 
ion, listened tearfully to *Bryan’s religious and other speeches on the 
phonograph after Bryan’s death. Pond, once a well-to-do citizen lost 
his home on a $2,200 coal bill, owed to a fuel distributor. ‘The house, 
a 2-story brick, northeast corner of Fourth and Morgan, was built 
by George B. Smyth in the 1850’s. Dr. Freeman Knowles was the 
next owner, and his widow lived there into the 1880’s, when the 
Ponds appeared on the scene. 


*Bryan and Pond were great eaters. The former would often 
remove his shoes, loosen his 18-size collar, and address himself to 
a peck of red-ripe tomatoes and numerous slices of home-made 
bread, fresh from Mrs. Pond’s oven. The two men would sit, eat 
and talk for hours about their undergraduate years. After a nap, 
Bryan was ready for his evening address on a Keokuk or Hamilton 
chautauqua platform. Pond lked best his (Isaiah 2-4) discourse on 
beating swords into ploughshares and pruning hooks. 


405-407: This old timer, a double brick, was built by the Hornish 
clan in Civil War times. Frequent vacancies, changes of ownership 
over the years. John P. Hornish, lawyer, son of pioneers, and his 
mother, Mary C., sister Martha, several brothers were at 407 Morgan 
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in the Eighties and Nineties. W.H. Dolbear of the Western Union 
(see 326 Fulton) was at 405 Morgan in the Nineties. 


527: Ohio-born Frank H. Jones, who arrived in Keokuk as a mere 
boy, came into ownership of this 2-story, northeast corner of Sixth 
and Morgan house in the early 1870’s, but there’s doubt that he 
built it. In 1859, Henry E. Blanchard was living at this corner and 
on this site. Who he was, where he came from, where he went, the 
usual sources do not disclose. 


Frank Jones insisted on entering the Union army in the Civil 
War, was dissuaded by his mother, hired out as a clerk to an army 
sutler, serving the troops. Jones made his “stake” at that time, 
entered the hardware business in Keokuk after the Rebellion, later 
got into the haberdashery trade, southwest corner of Fourth and 
Main(Dillon & Jones) around 1870. 


The Joneses lived at 527 Morgan st. for thirty years, and by 
1907 the house was vacant. During their residence, a wedding ani- 
versary party of 200 persons, once squeezeed itself into the parlor, 
bedrooms and kitchen, according to an old-time account of the 
festivities. Mary, wife of Frank Jones, was a widow by 1903. 


Another widow, Mary(wife of Bryan H.) Hurley moved into the 
house.c. 1909, and she and Mrs. Julia Meinberg(widow of Herman 
F.) occupied the home, together with members of their families, 
for nearly forty years. In the late 1940’s, Alan B. Buck purchased the 
place, was there in late 1959, though he had sold the aging residence. 


600-604: yJohn M. Hiatt, man of means from Indiana, an Indian 
trader(see 903 Fulton) would scarce recognize this house he built 
at the southwest corner of Sixth and Morgan in 1856, at a cost of 
$8,000. In the first place, the address is now 600 instead of 604 
Morgan, and the house is no longer a home. It’s the busy head office 
of Hoerner Boxes, Inc. one of Keokuk’s flourishing industries, with 
a half dozen or more plants all over the country. 


Garrett V.S. Rickards(Rickards Fence Co.) lived here in the 
early 1870s, and his widow to the time of World War I. The tall, 
circumspect old brick home was vacant through much of the time 
from the 1920’s to the end of the second World War, when Hoerner 
took over and modernized the premises. Mrs. Louise Hosmer, widow 
of a lumberman and banker, was the last tenant before business 
stepped in. 


When Hiatt lived years before at this Morgan st. number, a 
band of Indians—at least 40 or 50 of them—visited his home one 
day and were given a hearty welcome. The redskins danced on the 
porches and lawn and made old-time whoopee with the complete 
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assent of the Hiatts, for John M. had once been an Indian agent, 
well-liked by the tribe. Passing through town, and learning of his 
presence here, they decked themselves out in feathers and paint and 
made for Morgan st. There is another and tragic story that twelve 
of Hiatt’s children died in this home of tuberculosis. Emma Teasdale 
Hiatt, the widowed mother, survived for many years. Her husband 
had been a member of the firm of Hiatt & Harbine at the foot 
of South Third st . where they had a planing mill, 100 years ago. 


603: Major David B. Hamill, Civil War officer, whose wife, Maria, 
was the great granddaughter of Gen. John Sullivan, Revolutionary 
War officer under George Washington came with his bride to this 
house in their early married life at the beginning of the 1870's. Here 
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317-19 FRANKLIN (left) 618 FRANKLIN (right) . . . DAM BUILDER 
COOPER LIVED IN THE FIRST; A U.S. SECRETARY OF WAR IN THE 
SECOND. 


they reared their children, one of whom was Smith Hamill II. once 
president of the Smith Hamill Grocery Co., established by his grand- 
father. The former lives on the Illinois River Road, north of Ham- 
ilton, today, with his wife, Alice Noble Hamill.(Gen. Sullivan’s sword 
is still in this family.) 

In the early 1930’s Joseph F. Schard opened the Home Furniture 
Co. in the old David Hamill home, with his wife Frances. They were 
still there in the late 1950’s. John M. Hiatt built this house.(See 600 
Morgan. ) 


610: y%Smith Hamill, early pioneer and wholesaler of food products, 
was its builder in 1857. He lived there through the years of the 
North-South struggle and some of his family into the early 1900’s. 
The house was vacant in 1910, off and on through the Twenties and 
Thirties. In the middle of 1940’s, it was taken over as a residence 
and headquarters of a plumbing firm—something Mrs. Clara Hogle, 
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next door neighbor (see 618 Morgan) said she welcomed because 
the neighborhood had become “too quiet.” 


618: %This trim, attractive, brick home belies its age, and there’s 
a reason. Dr. William Hogle, his wife, Clara Conrad Hogle, who 
was a registered nurse, their daughter Frances, and son Charles 
owned and took up residence here in the early 1920’s. James B. Paul, 
the builder, was mayor of Keokuk in 1879, lumberman, leading 
citizen of his day. The original dwelling was set much farther back 
on the lot in 1859—a century ago. It consisted of four or five rooms. 
Today this is the old part of the home, which was given a new 
and attractive front by the Pauls in the 1890’s. Thomas S. Paul, 
son of James, and his wife, Mary, occupied the home until the 
advent of the Hogles. Charles Hogle, business man and his bride, 
Mary Brubaker Hogle, live in it today. 


622: One of the several homes of Dr. Henry Arthur Gray,—this 
one in the early 1920’s. Thomas Taber, unidentified, was the build- 
er. It’s the home, today, of J. Charles Wells, realtor. 


625: Northeast corner of Seventh and Morgan, a vacant lot today, 
property of the Public School District. This was once the site of 
the Chatham Square Methodist Episcopal church. Only faint 
traces of its foundation remain to mark the spot. The church, a 
2-story brick building, was razed in 1950. 


Numerous notables preached or made speeches in Chatham 
Square church in the Sixties, Seventies, Eighties—Mark Twain, 
Frances Willard, Phineas T. Barnum, others. The Rev. J.C. Smith 
was the pastor when the church was erected, with Aug. 19, 1858 as 
date of dedication. ‘The former parsonage at 619 Morgan still 
stands in good condition. It was built in the late 1870’s. 


628: y%John Hamilton, pioneer, builded here in 1855, passed all of 
his adult life in the house, a large red brick at the southeast corner 
of Seventh and Morgan. He died at age 78, July 28, 1894. Appar- 
ently he was without kinfolk, and what he did for a living no one 
recalls. He was listed as “retired” in the early 1880’s. Always seemed 
to have plenty of money, lived comfortably. By 1900, A.M. David- 
son and his wife were living in the house. 


702-4: Double frame which Robert B. Ogden, early-day publisher 
built in the middle 1870’s. Charles H. Mellen, Keokuk and Warsaw 
(Ill.) banker, superintendent of the Keokuk & Hamilton bridge at 
another time, lived at 704 Morgan. The Mellens’ daughter, Florence, 
married Edwin T. Bartruff.(See 613 High.) 


711: Boyhood home of J. Carl Bode, cne time president of the 
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National Carbide Co. Charles J. Bode, early 1900’s cashier of the 
State Central Savings Bank, and his wife, Ida, built the home circa 
1899. The house is unique in that it is the newest in the block where 
the genesis of some dwellings goes back to the 1850's. (see 205 
Morgan. ) 


718: y%Civil War and earlier in vintage. Small, plain-front brick. 
John A. Duncan, who had a furniture store in the middle 1850's 
was its builder. When he died in the 1880's, his widow, and son, 
Henry C.(Duncan-Schell Furniture Co.) managed the business. 
Herbert L. Sohl, insurance dealer, his wife, Thelma McGee Sohl, 
and their family, lived here until the 1950’s, built in a north suburb. 


727: +The end unit of what was once known as “Hinman’s Row.” 
It began at 721 Morgan. Botsford B. Hinman, realtor, superintendent 
of the Chatham Square Sunday school, a block away, who came to 
Keokuk before 1850, contracted for the “Row” in 1856 at a cost 
of $15,000 for the several integrated houses.(*1857 home building 
review.) Hinman’s widow, Ellen, daughters Ida and Ella, lived at 727 
Morgan until the middle 1930’s, Ella being the last occupant. 


Ida spent a number of years in Washington,D.C.’s Keokuk col- 
ony in the 1890's, wrote a book about capital society. The sisters had 
a small dappled mare which drew the family carriage. One day Ida— 
or Ella—called Henry Alton, liveryman, by telephone and _ request- 
ed: “Will you please come up and give Dolly a bath.” Alton, quick of 
tongue, inquired: “Who the devil is Dolly?” “It’s our horse,” said 
Miss Hinman. 


814: Timothy Ford, native of old Erin, erected this brick house in 
the late Seventies. He rose from day laborer to contractor. Daniel, 
his son, who was a saloon keeper, also turned to contracting. James 
P. Burns lives today in the square, 2-story brick. 


817: A long time ago—at least 65 years—George W. Sweeney and 
his wife, Ida, owned this house. Previously William F. Thompscn, 
agent for a sewing machine company, was the owner. Built in the 
Sixties. Sweeney, upon his appearance in Keokuk, went to’ work for 
the Carson, Rand Lumber Co. as a bookkeper. At another time, he 
was circulation manager of The Gate City. He was quite a spinner 
of yarns, some of which were true. More than 50 years ago, he 
tcld this one to the writer: 


In his young and free years, Sweeney was dancing one night 
in Gibbons Hall, corner of Sixth and Main, when, without warning, 
his fair partner lost her unmentionables right in the middle of 
the floor. 
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Without batting an eyelash, the gallant ‘“Captain’—that was 
his nickname— picked up the beruffled garment, laid it neatly and 
nonchalantly over one arm, extended the other to the blushing maid, 
and escorted her to the powder room door. 

When she reappeared shortly, she and Sweeney—according to 
his own tale— glided away in a dreamy waltz. 

C. Parke Anderson, official of the Thomas Truck & Caster Co., 

was the owner of the Morgan st. house in the 1950’s. 
829: In the 1860’s, David G. Lowry, wholesale and retail stationer 
and book dealer, built this 2-story frame at the northeast corner of 
Ninth and Morgan. At the time of the Spanish-American war(1898) 
and until the first World War, W.H. Titus was its owner. Mrs. 
Thomas(Ruth Smith) Mills, came into possession of the property 
in the early 1950’s, following several other ownerships. She remod- 
eled and improved the dwelling to considerable extent, lives there 
today. 


900: Home of Erastus R. Drake, once of the firm of Drake-Carey 
Carpet Co., both of whose daughters married Henry Heaslip. The 
house dates from the 1860’s. All of the Drakes had moved from the 
Morgan st. home by 1920, and Heaslip had taken Julia Drake as his 
second wife after her sister Ella died. The Drake house was vacant 
for 15 years into the late 1930’s, has had various occupants since 
that time. 

Note: Immediately across the street from the Drake home, 
facing North Ninth st. (404) is a large, brick dwelling, home of one 
owner, John Leezer, cigar maker, in the 1880’s. Members of the 
Harrison L. Sutlive family were there in the early 1900’s to the 
1940’s, the William C. Browning family in the 1890’s. House built 
around Civil War times. 


922: Sitting back in the yard, here, is a small cottage that once was 
the home of a tall, heavy, resolute New Englander, Hezekiah Guyer, 
with a Vermont mutton chop beard. He came to Keokuk in the 
1880's, with his small, perky wife, and made this place home. The 
Guyers had a daughter, Maude G., who became one of Keokuk’s 
first women physicians, being graduated from the College of Physicians 
& Surgeons. The father was a salesman for the Cincinnati Safe & 
Lock Co. The Guyer’s son, Warren B., married Nellie Gallagher, 
daughter of a Rock Island railroad engineer. Blanche Guyer, daugh- 
ter of Hezekiah, was the youngest. By 1900, the family had gone to 
Fort Collins, Colo. where they opened that town’s first gift shop. 
The last members passed away in the early 1940’s. The house was 
built ca. 1869-70 by R. H. Reid, manager of the Keokuk Music Co., 
the Guyers buying. it from him. After the latter left Keokuk, middle 
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1890’s, the names Pagett, Pollard, Clara Johnson, numerous others 
were associated with the cottage. 


G26: This home was the wedding present of Robert C. Fry to 
Kate, his bride, in 1876. Fry, a bookkeeper for Kellogg-Birge Co., 
died suddenly in the early 1880’s. The widow remained in the home 
until her own death at the time of World War I. John Fry, their son, 
trafic manager of the Hubinger Co. for years, secretary of the Chamb- 
er of Commerce for more years, and manager of the Keokuk Shippers 
Association for a long period of time, until his retirement in late 
1958, owns and lives in the home today. 


1002: Patrick McManus, great grandfather of one of Keokuk’s first 
families of today, built this small brick home with its present day 
charm of simplicity, as the Civil War was getting underway. He was 
the original contractor of the clan, taught his sons, Edward P., and 
Thomas F., the ropes of the construction business. 

Ann, widow of Patrick McManus, lived in this home until 
her death in the 1920’s. The home of Tom, her son, was across 
the street at 1001 Morgan, where in later years, and today, lived 
ler granddaughter, Grace McManus McCarthy and her husband, 
james T., retired business man. Edward Patrick McManus, Iowa 
state senator, died Jan. 8, 1918, at age 61. Edward J. (“Nick’’) 
McManus, son of the late Edward W. McManus, leading attorney, 
also became a state senator, was elected lieutenant governor of Iowa 
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in 1958. Patrick McManus’s little brick home is owned today by 
Lewis Storms. 


1517: George Washington’s brother, John, was living at this address 
in the late 1880’s. George Washington was a saloon porter on John- 
son st. in the middle 1870’s. Other members of the Washington 
family, (colored), included Archie, a policeman, James, a porter, and 
Lewis, a barber. This small Morgan st. frame has been the property 
of the Graham Hospital for years and served one time as a nurses’ 
home. 
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14: James Burrows, who ran a grocery store, southeast corner of 
Ninth and Main,(Burrows & Howard) a hundred years ago, was a 
brick maker at other times, built a row of integrated brick houses 
at the southwest corner of Ninth and Blondeau in those days. 
Beginning at 14 North Ninth, part of the Koch auto agency garage 
site of today, the dwellings extended east to Blondeau. Completed, 
they were called “Burrows Row,” locally famous into the early 
1900’s,—and, at times, nortorious. Burrows was the grandfather 
of Judge James S. Burrows, late magistrate of the District court, 
and a popular figure at law in Keokuk. 


“Professor” Henry Barnes, giant of a negro chimney sweep, 
something of a Paul Robeson in appearance, had his home at 18 
North Ninth, sang snatches of opera or popular songs as he dusted 
out flues. George Kebo of the same race was a shoemaker at No. 22 
North Ninth, and Mrs. M.E. Hardin, a white woman, had a board- 
ing house at No. 26. In after years, Dr. Samuel W. Moorhead, 
editor of the Gate City, built a frame house at the southwest corner 
of Ninth and Blondeau, covering part of the ground of the old “Row.” 


412: Owned by the Eaton family from ca. 1873. Austin Eaton was a 
railroad mechanic. His widow, Amanda, lived until the first World 
War, when Milton, a son, city weighmaster, and wife, Mary, lived 
in the story-and-a half frame. The latter, a widow, lived there until 
the late 1950’s, rounding out nearly ninety years of Eaton possession. 


418-20: William Steeley, Wabash car. shops foreman, and John 
Salzer, liquor business, were here in the early Eighties. Home in 
power dam days of Robert K. McLaury, Burlington freight office 
clerk. Later, Hurley Edwards and wife Mary Anderson Edwards 
for a brief time. Owned in recent years by the Harrison family. 


722: John B. Van Pappelendam and his wife, Alice, were owners from 
the 1870’s. The family, originally from Warsaw, were vinegar 
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works and insurance people. Bernard C. Van Pappelendam, public 
service employe, was occupant of the home in the late 1950s. 


727: yeOne of Keokuk’s oldest and largest homes. Its history is 
varied, and in places unclear. One source shows it was built “before 
1851,” by Koechling and Barnesconi, early day investors in Keokuk 
property. When Col. Carlton H. Perry came to Keokuk from Ft. 
Madison in 1851, he bought and lived in the house with his family 
until after the close of the Civil War, in which he took an active part. 

After the death of Perry and his wife, their two daughters went 
to Italy and made their home for years on the island of Capri, a 
place famed in song and story. 

The next owner was Dr. Thomas J. Maxwell, Keokuk physician, 
who lived in the North Ninth st. home until the first decade of the 
1900’s, when he died. 

In 1907, Mrs. Julia Huiskamp Alexander, widow of Don, who 
occupied the J. Will Huiskamp home at 417 North Second st., 
took up residence in the former Maxwell house. The property was 
sold by the Alexander family in August, 1926, and for more than 
thirty years, it has been an apartment house with various owners. 


ORLEANS AVENUE 


Note: At times, the southeast corner of Fourth and Orleans 
sts. has been associated with tragedy. The most poignant of a series 
was a night-time fire in the 1920’s, in which Banker Eugene S. 
Baker and his wife, Mary, lost their lives through suffocation. James 
W. Summers, uncle of Mrs. W.A. Bridgman, who owned the build- 
ing site, previous to the purchase by Baker, was killed by a train in 
the Burlington, Ia. station yards while reading a telegram. 

After the Baker home was destroyed, the carriage house which 
stood immediately to the southeast, was converted, some years later, 
into a dwelling for Upham Baker and his wife, the grandson of the 
Eugene Bakers. 

One night in the 1950’s, when this home was owned by Cecil 
A. Bottger, head of a novelties company, an explosion shook the 
dwelling, blowing out the windows, doors and some walls. A faulty 
furnace was blamed. The dwelling is still unused, unrepaired in late 


1959. 


310: (See 329 Franklin) After John B. Knight, original owner and 
builder of the house that stood at the southwest corner of Third and 
Orleans as early as 1855 had departed, Charles Gillespie, pilot of the 
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steamboat “Colonel Patterson,” moved into the large stone dwelling 
in the early Eighties. By the late 1880’s, Henry W. Huiskamp, son 
of Henry C., one of the original “H. Bros.,” a buyer for the firm, had 
married and taken over the Knight place. O.S. Stanbro, R.G. Dun 
& Co. manager, lived in the house briefly after the Huiskamps va- 
cated, just before the turn of the century. 


By 1900, the house had been moved to Fourth and Franklin, 
stone by stone, where it was rebuilt, with some of its architectural 
lines changed. 

This old time Gillespie property was immediately east of the 
home of Eugene Baker of the banking and medicine Bakers. Gillespie 
came to Keokuk in 1848 from his native Virginia, where he was 
born Dec. 22, 1842. John and Sarepta(Medsker) were his parents, 
the former being one of Keokuk’s earliest blacksmiths. The father 
died in 1856, his widow in 1871. In all, they had ten children 
who once scampered over the hillside above the river at the end of 
Orleans. 

Charlie Gillespie turned to the river for a living at 17. He was 

a ferry boat pilot, and in 1866, captain of a steamer that made a trip 
from Vicksburg, Miss. to the upper reaches of the Mississippi. 
331: This was the original street number of what today, and since 
the late 1880’s, has been known as No. 1 Park Place. The house is 
another that went traveling, being built by Samuel S. Vail a foundry- 
man in the late 1860’s, at the southeast corner of Fourth and Orleans. 
(See 623 N. 4th.) Calvin Hornaday, Estes House Jeweler, bought 
the Vail house from Eugene Baker, moved it across the street to its 
present location. 

H.T.(Tommy) Graham,(see 226 Fulton) was a later occupant. 
Thomas R. Board, Union Station superintendent, and Frank J. 
Venning, power company official, were first World War and 1920's 
tenants. 

In the mid-1920’s, William P. Sutton, plumbing contractor, and 
his wife, Neva Hollowell Sutton, bought the rambling cottage which 
squats in the middle of North Fourth street at the river bluff. Mrs. 
Sutton sold the place to the Union Electric Co. shortly before her 
death in the 1956 holidays. The company wanted the property as a 
protection for its maze of wires, poles and other impedimenta at 
that location. 


404: Handsome big home of Eugene Ross Baker, built shortly after 
the incoming 1900’s. It stands in quiet elegance, still a new home in 
looks. Edith Meek Baker, widow of Ross, daughter of the notable 
pioneer Bonaparte Meek family, presides over the home today as 
she has for years. 
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405 SOUTH SIXTH .. . COTTAGE OF AN OLD TIME REALTOR. 


414: Sam M. Clark, great editor of The Gate City, put up this 
house a year or two after the Civil War. In those days, the front 
of the dwelling faced North Fourth st., giving Clark a mammoth 
front yard in which to sit and write of the coming of Spring, the 
advent of Fall, the skies and the birds. He went to Congress, took a 
trip to Europe, homesick every step of the way, came back to Keokuk, 
which he loved more than any place he’d ever been—to believe his 
articles—and died in 1900, when he was president and editor of 
the newspaper. 


Clark’s son, Arthur F., and wife Sadie, made this their home for 
a few years after his death. Then the Ben C. Tabers moved in for 
a short time. Jessie Edgar Baker, son of Eugene, with his Texas 
wife (Adelaide La Taste) bought and remodeled the home around 
1900, adding colonial columns, making the lines into an ornate 
dwelling. 

Otto C. Bott, manager of the Keokuk Barrell Co. was the next 
owner, and after his death, his nephew, Mark Aldrich bought the 
home, sold it later to Dr. Benjamin D. Van Werden and wife, 
Tenny L., in the late 1940’s. They still own it, live there. 


Note: Orleans avenue, and Park place, the latter extending 
for a block on the north side of Orleans, divide at the east side 
of the intersection at Fifth and Grand avenue. Orleans progesses 
to the left, Grand to the right, being separated between Fifth and 


Sixth streets by tiny Triangle Park, which, in pioneer days was a 
hayfield. 


Orleans ave. house numbers are here resumed as follows: 


424; John M. Bisbee, a leader in the formation of S. Pollock & Co., 
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wholesale grocers, had this as his residence from the 1860’s into the 
1900’s. Bisbee was assistant postmaster and Lee county recorder 
at various times. 


Frank C. Johnson, partner in the Smith Hardware Co., bought 
the large brick house in 1908. He and his brother-in-law, B.F. 
Smith, married the Browning sisters of the Browning machine gun 
family, Jcnathan, their father, inventor of arms for the gonvernment 
being a Mormon, whose home still stands in Nauvoo. The Johnsons 
and Smiths lived in this home, and when the menfolk passed away, 
the sisters continued to reside there. In late years, the house has 
been made into apartments. Robert E. Schererr and his English- 
born wife, bought it in the early 1950s. 


General: Some of the houses on lower Orleans ave. were owned 


or tenanted at the beginning of the 1900’s by the following individuals 
or families: 


022: Hazen I Sawyer, lawyer; 606: Ed. H. Jones, clothier, today Mrs. 
Anna Engelhart Loeffler’s; 609: yeerected 1854 by Robert B. Ogden, 
printer; home of Edward W. McManus, attorney, at one time; earlier 
than that by George E. Rix, banker. 


613: y&eScott Howell, lawyer, built in 1850’s, one time home of Mrs. 
Lafayette Brown and her daughter Eleanore; 628: Joseph B. Weil, 
clothier built it in 1896; 712: home of the Comstock family 1860's to 
around 1895 when Dr. F. B. Dorsey bought it; widow of Dr. F. 
Blinn Dorsey, son of F. B., modernized the home in the early 1950’s. 
One of her sons, Thomas, is a New York public relations firm execu- 
tive, formerly of The New York Herald-Tribune staff. 


723: William J. Roberts, lawyer and referee in bankruptcy, who re- 
vised Keokuk’s city ordinances in 1887, made it home from the time of 
the Spanish-American War to the early 1920’s. George R. Strate, 
manager cf the National Carbide plant, bought the house in the late 
1920’s. Jesse Ruddick built it in the 1860’s. 


726; Stephen Irwin, father of John N., and one of the founders of an 
organization that eventually became Irwin-Phillips Co., lived at the 
southwest corner of Thirteenth and High in the late 1850's. In the 
early 1860’s he built this Orleans ave. home. His two sons, including 
Wells M., grew up in this house. When Wells Irwin married Merchant 
Oscar Kiser’s daughter, they made this their home. Stephen, son of 
Wells, died here in the early 1900’s. Miss Mary Irwin and her sister, 
Mrs. LaFavor LeBron, daughters of Wells Irwin, both socially pro- 
minent, have made it their home for many years. 


802: In the booming 1870’s, German-born Alois Weber, Keokuk’s 
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325 SOUTH SIXTH . . . GUY WELLS, ENGINEER BUILDER (left) 
TODAY’S FRIENDLY HOUSE . . . (right) HOME OF THE 
AUWERDAS AND DICKEYS, 627 TIMEA ST. 


foremost hardware merchant in a century, had this brick home built 
at the southwest corner of Eighth and Orleans. Scrupulously honest, 
he paid off financial obligations to his creditors years after some of 
his early ventures failed, and won their high praise. At the time 
of the first World War he died and in a matter of several years John 
Cameron (James Cameron’s Sons) bought the Orleans property. It 
is still in the Cameron family in the late 1950’s and in apartments. 


902: This is the site of the house that was the birthplace of Dr. 
Grace M. Medes, noted figure in the national field of biochemistry 
and cancer research. She is the daughter of William J. and Kate 
Francisco (Hagny) Medes. In late 1879, Medes, then living at the 
southeast corner of Tenth and Concert bought at this Orleans inter- 
section, left permanently for Kansas City in the middle Eighties. He 
was a lawyer, insurance man and school administrator. Grace Medes 
viewed the site, remembered it as a child of four, and the Hill family 
across the street. The house was razed early 1930's. Its age at the 
time was unknown. 


903: %Dr. Abram M. Carpenter, one of Keokuk’s notable pioneer 
physicians, was the builder of this aged brick home at the northwest 
corner of Ninth and Orleans, ca. 1858. It is now in its second century. 
Carpenter, native of Lincoln county, Ky., 1834, was a graduate of 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia in 1854, was well established 
in his Keokuk practice with an office on the east side of Third st. 
between Main and Johnson in the late 1850’s. He was a gynecologist. 
He served many years as secretary-treasursr of the Keokuk Medical 
Scciety, was president of the Iowa State Medical Society in 1879, 
previously its secretary and vice president. 


PALEAN STREET oo 


In after years, George E. Hill, painting contractor, who wore a 
vandyke beard, was a sailor with Union navy in the Civil War, 
lived at 903 with his family, from the late Eighties to 1909 when he 
died. His widow and daughters until the 1920’s. Big, rambling house 
now in apartments. 


1107: This was the first parsonage of what is today’s First Evangelical 
Lutheran church. It was built in 1897 by the congregation of the 
Swedish Lutheran church, northwest corner of Twelfth and Morgan 
sts. (Today’s African Baptist church.) A theological student,(*) Emil 
Stenholm was first to occupy the parsonage. A year or two after World 
War I it was sold for $3,500 when the present parsonage near the 
northwest corner of Eleventh and Blondeau sts. was built. J. C. 
Sandstedt was the builder of the first parsonage, receiving(*) $2 a 
day, 62 years ago. John Magnuson, who built the foundation received 
the same rate of pay. The late Albert High owned the Orleans ave. 
home from the late 1920’s to the 1950’s (*)From the “Seventy-fifth 
Anniversary; 1883-1958” by the Rev. Leland K. Jackson, present 
pastor of the church. ) 


1120: Timothy Moore, a Civil War pressman for The Gate City, 
built this sturdy old brick house while the guns of the rebellion were 
still booming. When he died just before the Spanish-American war, 
Julia, his widow, and children continued to live in the dwelling until 
the early 1940’s, nearly 45 years after Timothy had gone to his 
reward. Today, Mrs. Betty O’Connor is the owner. M. Catherine 
Moore, a daughter of the original owner, was in the millinery business 
(Moore & Morgan) 420 Main, for many years. 


1528: Joseph and Josephine Fuerst, husband and wife, set this 
little home at the southeast corner of Sixteenth and Orleans more than 
eighty years ago, reared their four sons and three daughters to adult- 
hood there. Fuerst was foreman of the (horse) collar department of 
Clark Bros. & Co. saddlery, The house was built ca. 1875. 


PALEAN STREET 


From Tenth street to the river on Palean was the beginning of 
“Trish Town” right after the Civil War, and into the Seventies, 
Eighties, Nineties. To some extent it still is. But the rich and musical 
Celtic names of eighty and ninety years ago are missing in this day. 
They were a hardy breed, hard-working, fiery, laughing, faithful to 
St. Peter’s church at Tenth and Exchange, later Ninth and Bank. 


There was Alex McBain, Sr., a stone’s throw from the Mississsippi 
at 124 Palean, some of whose ancestors ranged the crags and peaks of 
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903 & 925 ORLEANS ... PIONEER PHYSICIAN BUILT THE FIRST 
THE HOUSE TO THE RIGHT WAS THE LAST JOHN C. 
HUBINGER’S MONEY BUILT IN KEOKUK. 


Scotland; Mrs. Mary McMahon at 318; Jim Cahill at 400; Mrs. 
Ellen Cloonan at 408; next door at 410 was Tom Collins, Ed Nyland 
at 415, Peter and Patrick Joyce at 418 Palean. 


At 500 Palean in 1876, Martin Rotchford ran a butcher shop, 
and after he had been called to his fathers, his widow, Bridget, had 
a grocery there in the 1880’s. Up the block at 516, the Leach & 
Ireland butcher shop was going full tilt—Joseph Ireland, grandfather, 
and great-grandfather of today’s family, having learned his trade in 
a small shop near Fifth and Ridge as far back as the 1860's. 


There were the Hoveys, McKenzies, O’Briens, Farrahers, Whalens, 
Connors, Cowleys, Tigues, Kennedys and Powers. The Kelleys and 
Connerys, with Foleys and Connellys for good measure, were living 
between Fifth and Eighth on Palean, three-quarters of a century ago. 
After one got past Eighth, names of the Emerald Isle began to fade, 
with only a Kelleher and a Lawler bobbing up here and there as far 
cut as Fourteenth st. 

Out toward the cemetery, the “old sod” slack was taken up by 
such family names as the Anderson, Talley, Worster, Wieringa, Van 
Steenwyk, Kaltwasser, Megchelsen, and Vandersloat—Swede, German 
and Dutch. 

The packing house Coeys, where Hubingers is today, and other 
slaughtering establishments of the time—Seventies through the 
Nineties—furnished many a stout-hearted Irishman and his sons with 
jobs—jobs that paid ten-dollars a week on which to bring up a family 
of eight and ten young ’uns, and make an occasional donation to the 
poor box. It was a lively and interesting Palean street era that has 
vanished long since. 


1708: yOne of those salt-of-the-earth Germans, Billy Kaltwasser 
(Coldwater) laid the foundation of this hundred-year-old brick 
dwelling in 1855, far out on Palean. He was a machinist by trade, 
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worked for the Pennsylvania Foundry, long ago Keokuk industry, when 
he first arrived; served as a mechanic in the Rock Island shops in 
later years. He died in the last of the 1880's, his widow, Katharine, 
and their daughter, Jennie, being part of the neighborhood well into 
the 1900’s. Today the Whalen family owns the property, and has for 
some years. 

NOTE: Mrs. Anna E. Tieman, who has lived at 1628 Palean for 
well over a half century, says the Kaltwasser home was sixty years 
old when she came to the community as a bride in 1902. While this 
would not be impossible, it hardly seems probable that the Kaltwasser 
house was built as early as 1842, since Keokuk was a raw village of 
fewer than 200 population, 116 years sago, and huddled around 
the river front on lower Johnson and Main sts. 


PARK PLACE 


(Between Fifth and Sixth on Orleans ave., North side of the 
street. ) 


1: (See 331 Orleans.) 


2: William Sinton of Sinton Transfer line, was the owner, building 
in the late Eighties. His father is credited with being Iowa’s first van 
and storage business owner by some authorities. The widow and 
daughter (M. Dorothy) of Latham H. Ayer, automobile agency owner 
of the earlier 1900’s, now make it their home. Mrs. Ayer was Vera 
Moorhead, daughter of Dr. Samuel W. Moorhead. 


3: Once upon a time the rooftree of Charles P. Birge, one of Keokuk’s 
leading citizens of all time. William E. Praeger, secretary-treasurer 
of the Kellogg-Birge wholesale grocery firm, was the builder, however, 
in the late 1880's. He lived in the home until 1899 when Birge moved 
from 222 South Seventh (today’s Benevolent Union Home) into the 
Park Place domicile. Joshua F. Elder, the city’s first commission plan 
mayor, and his wife Katherine Birge Elder, daughter of CPB, reared 
their family here. Today’s owner is Charles E. Langley. The 70-year 
-old home is in apartments. 


4; Joheph J. Ayres of the jewelry family, and wife Helen lived here. 
The house was built ca. 1889 by Thomas R. Ayres, head of the 
family. When it came into possession of Madeleine (Narrley) and Paul 
Sharick in the early 1950’s, they performed extensive remodeling for 
two apartments. Elizabeth, daughter of Judge J. M. Love, owned the 
house for years, left an estate of $135,000. 


5: Capt. Iram A. Sawyer, one of the original partners in the Irwin- 
Phillips firm, owned this house in the mid-1880’s, moving there from 
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716 Orleans. After that the Charles Ruddicks owned it, into the 1950’s, 
when the Charles A. Wellingtons bought the house for apartment 
purposes, as an investment, but found new city zoning laws prohibited. 
Large frame undergoing extensive alterations, summer and fall of 
1959. Owned now by president of new Keokuk industry, Peter F. 
Wolfing, who purchased from the Wellingtons. 


11: The late Benjamin C. Taber (Taber Lumber Co.) and his wite, 
Sarah B., the owners, lived in the home since 1909. Until his retirement 
some years ago, Ben Taber who died in August, 1959, was one of 
Keokuk’s leading exponents of community progress and development. 
This Park Place large frame was erected by an outstanding Keokuk 
attorney, James C. (Jimmie) Davis in the early 1890’s. When he left 
town permanently in 1902, Alonzo C. Goodrich, Burlington railroad 
passenger official, moved into the house at the head of North Sixth 
street, before the Tabers bought it. In his declining years, Capt. 
Benjamin P. Taber, father of Ben C., lived there with his son, was 
killed in a street car accident at Fourth and Main, after attending a 
moving picture show on a Spring day in 1920. 


PARK STREET 


Natural boundaries such as Soap Creek, or its other name, Bloody 
Run, were no deterrents to the expansion of this area. Park street, in 
today’s West Keokuk, had its full quota of these citizens in another 
era: Concannon, Riley, Daly, Leech, Malloy, Keefe, Crear, Dunn and 
Gilliam, to name a few. In those years—1880’s into the 1900’s—Park 
st. ran from 1007 to 1500; today to 2000. Some of the present family 
names along it include Harrison, Kayser, Simmons, Gardner, Lloyd, 
Bawden, Phillips, Glasgow, Lemaster, Hayden, Bowles, Foster, Wash- 
burn, McKay, Eckland, Manford, Means, Scott and Steele. 


REID STREET 


Note: This section is Reid’s Addition, the beginning of West 
Keokuk, and was named for Gen. Hugh T. Reid, big time dealer in 
real estate, including the 119,000-acre half-breed tract, which he 
bought in the 1840’s for less than $5,000, and lost on court order. 

That part of South Seventh st. of the present day, which extends 
south from the railroad overpass bridge (Seventh st.) was formerly 
known as Reid st. It was and is “West K’s” principal thoroughfare. 
The South Seventh st. numbers ran as far as Ridge st., the Reid St. 
numbers from what is now 1000 South. In the present day, South 
Seventh st. goes to 4100 South, vicinity of the Des Moines River 
bridge. 
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524 NORTH THIRD .. . A GRACIOUS HOSTESS LIVES HERE 
. . . THE BRIDGMAN HOME 


West Keokuk, geographically one of the best sections of Keokuk, 
is made up of Ford, Mason, Reid and Nassau additions to the original 
City of Keokuk. In early years, leading business men bought 242 acre 
“estates” in that section of town and developed them into attractive 
homesteads. It was once the wealthiest part of Keokuk. One of the 
few remaining estates in West Keokuk today is that of Ralph B. 
Smith, attorney, at 2921 South Seventh st. There are something like 
sixty acres in this parcel, and that of his son, Lawrence E., adjoining 
at 3103 South Seventh. 

Reid st. was the section in which numerous later day citizens 
of the Seventies and Eighties, were born, grew up, and, in some cases, 
moved to south and north sides of town. Some of the names: Lofton, 
Woolley, Egan, O’Brien, Keefe, Farrell, Hurley, Downey, Dietz, 
Hamilton, Lamb, Williams, Puder, Evans, Kriel, Stafford, McDowell, 
numerous others. 


RIDGE STREET 


Seventy-five years ago and more, one found on Ridge st. the 
first Keokuk generation of Irish citizens—Brassil, Sheehan, Hickey, 
Dunn, Kennedy, Lawton, Graley, Reddy, Landman and Ward. But no 
farther out than Fourteenth st. After that the families included Hege- 
man, Matheney, Thiem, Johnson, Schevers, Rigney, Wright and Roe. 


SECOND STREET, NORTH 


101: This present-day apartment house, which stands on the brow of 
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the hill at Second and Blondeau, northeast corner, was the second 
large home built by Dr. John F. Sanford, medical college pioneer. 
(See 317 Franklin.) The year was 1870, and he used the dwelling as 
both office and home. In the 1880's, it was the residence of William 
Collier, a lawyer (Craig, Collier & Craig.) It was the home of James 
Hill, pickle works manager, and then that of John Cosgrove, vice 
president of A. Weber Hardware Co. in the 1890's. Farther back than 
either Collier and Hill, Addison L. Griffin was the owner. He was 
vice president and general manager of the St. Louis, Keokuk & 
Northwestern Railroad Co. 

Edward L. Aldrich, grandson of an 1830’s pioneer, bought the 
house at the time of World War I, lived there into the 1940’s. It was 
still the home of his daughter, Margaret Aldrich (Mrs. Charles E. 
Warwick) in the late 1950’s. Merle Strohmaier, a building contractor, 
has owned the place for some years. A hundred years ago (1859) 
Andrew O’Dell had a blacksmith shop on this corner. 


112: yThis, for one important reason, is the most remarkable old- 
time home in Keokuk. When built in the 1840’s by pioneer John W. 
Cleghorn, wholesale grocer (Harrison & Cleghorn) the house had two 
stories. Then in a matter of a few years, the owner added a third story 
to the dwelling. This in itself was not unusual. But Cleghorn made 
the building world sit up and take notice when, instead of adding 
the third floor at the top, he placed it at the bottom—under the 
original two stories. 

The “believe it or not.” engineering feat was achieved by a con- 
struction wizard named William Harrison Folsom, a member of the 
Mormon faith, who moved west in the early 1850’s seeking adventure 
and fortune. He found both, for at the end of his long career as 
architect and builder, he had amcng many other projects, erected the 
first state house in Nebraska Territory, built the first city hall (1865) 
in Salt Lake City, capital of Mormonism. In 1958, this was being 
restored to its original condition. 


In securing additional facts about third story work on the North 
Second st. house, the writer corresponded with Mr. David S. Moss, 
eranddaughter of Folsom, a present-day resident of Utah. Let her tell 
the story of how the third story was built: 

“In regard to the project of lifting the Cleghorn house, ‘tradition’ 
says that jacks were placed under the walls. One version gives fifty, 
another seventy jacks. As certain sections were dug out, these were 
placed under the walls. Then as grandfather Folsom blew a whistle, 
each man gave a turn of so many inches on his jack. This, of course, 
kept the walls even (on their ascent. ) 

‘TI have never learned how my grandfather handled the situation 
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when he got the building up to a height that would permit the third 
story to be built under the first floor. But this I do know: he definitely 
knew foundation work. He and his father had worked on the Erie 
dock, and Ohio-Pennsylvania canals, besides many other buildings 
before he came west to Nauvoo. 

“Every structure he erected here in Salt Lake City has been 
renowned for its stability as well as beauty. Grandfather Folsom left 
Keokuk some time between September, 1853, when his daughter 
Frances was born (in Keokuk) and October, 1855, when his daughter 
Mary Louise was born in Council Bluffs, Ia. 

‘Apparently he was in Council Bluffs from about 1854 until the 
Spring of 1860. The family arrived in Utah Oct. 3d of the latter year.” 

(Grover Cleveland, the president, and Brigham Young, successor 
to the Mormon prophet, Joseph Smith, married into this family of 
Folsoms. ) 

For many years, the house at 112 North Second st. was one of 
gaiety and life, filled with the voices of young people and with music. 
Maj. John G. Floyd, who bought the house from Cleghorn, was 
there with his large family of sons and daughters in the 1850’s and 
1860’s, while the father was superintending government river work 
in the Keokuk area. 

After departure of the Floyds, William S. Ivins, husband of 
Virginia Wilcox Ivins, who sold their home in the 1860's at 633 
Grand ave., bought the house at 112 North Second. When Ivins died 
in 1889, his widow, son William and daughter Elizabeth, lived to the 
period shortly before the first World War in the tall old house. In her 
last days—1920’s—Mrs. Ivins was living at 327 North Second st. (See) 


Mrs. Agnes Reeves, widow of Isaac, a druggist, their son David 
E., motion picture theater owner, and wife, Cora, took over the 
property a half century ago and owned it for several years. 


In the early 1900’s, the Rev. Fr. Floyd Keeler, one time interim 
rector of St. John’s Episcopal church, during the ministry of the Rev. 
Dr. Robert C. MclIlwain, had living quarters at 112 North Second 
when the Ivinses lived there. When the writer sent him a photograph 
of the old house in the mid-1950’s, he replied with much feeling. 


“That house,” said Father Keeler, “is one of my fondest memo- 
piéscs 

Father Keeler embraced Catholicism after leaving Keokuk and 
in his last years was chaplain of a hospital in Martinsburg, W. Va., 
where, apparently, he died. His uncle was Maj. John G. Floyd, 
mentioned earlier in this sketch. 

Today, the ancient house of John Cleghorn, the Floyds, the 
Ivinses, sits gray, ruminant and sad, dreaming—if an old house can 
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dream—of days long gone, when it was handsome in all three stories, 
one of which was added by that remarkable apostle of Mormonism, 
William Harrison Folsom. 


204: xThe same Lyman E. Johnston who set up a log house near 
the levee on Johnson st. (see 26 Johnson) erected this brick home at 
the northwest corner of Second and Concert sts. in 1848. Gen. Arthur 
Bridgman, Civil War officer, secretary and general manager of the 
Des Moines Valley Railroad Co., became its owner in 1878, sold the 
house to John W. Hobbs, insurance man, in the early 1890's. Beverly 
B. Hobbs, his son and partner, and wife, Helen Trimble Hobbs, 
lived there well into the 1920’s, had a “summer home” at 23d and 
Grand ave. 

In the late 1920’s, 204 Second st. had been turned into an apart- 
ment house, passed to the ownership of Oscar C. Patterson and wife, 
Mabel, in the Thirties. The latter, widowed, is the owner today. One 
additional item: Moses Patterson had a boarding house at this 
address in 1856-8. Before that, a workman scratched “1851” on a 
dining room window pane which is visible to this day. 


205: yHugh W. Sample, mayor in 1858, had this distinguished brick 
house built in 1859, lived in it until his death in 1870. Julius C. 
Curtis, in the grain business, was its owner in the late Seventies, 
then moved to a house he built at 525 North Third, to be called 
ever afterward, “Port Sunshine.” (See North Third.) 


Judge Henry Hoffman Trimble, general counsel for the Burlington 
Railroad, moved to Keokuk from Bloomfield, Ia. in the early Eighties 
and bought Hugh Sample’s house, with big, black iron dogs at the 
entry gate, which are still there, mute and fearsome. Trimble made 
this his home with his wife, Emma Carruthers Trimble, until his 


death, Jan. 9, 1910. 


The house, still in good condition after 100 years of service, 
became apartments a quarter century ago. Prominent among its 
occupants in the 1920’s were the John DeJong and Hubert L. Boyce 
families. The Alva E. Burnetts of Fort Madison, railroad people, 
secured the home from the DeJongs in the early 1940’s. 


306: Immediately across the street from the Samuel Ryan Curtis 
home, 206 High, the Rev. William Williams built one of early Keokuk’s 
odd and fascinating structures 111 years ago, in 1848. It was an 
eight-sided, or octagonal building, erected as “an embryonic female 
seminary,” to quote from promotional literature of that era. In other 
words, it was a private school for young women. One of its teachers 
became the bride of James P. Kimball, first minister of the Congrega- 
tional church here, in 1855. 
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Architecture for this multiple-sided creation, by the way, was a 
copy of the French provincial, which became popular in Louisiana 
after the 1820’s. Stone was quarried in the Keokuk area for the build- 
ing, which was surmounted by a cupola. When completed, it over- 
looked the site of the town’s first log school house (see 109 High). 


The young women’s seminary met with some success, but growth 
of the public school system ultimately spelled its doom. By 1857, 
the “Octagonal Boarding House” was doing business in the “halls of 
ivy,’ Second and High st. 


Caleb Forbes Davis, banker, who married Caroline Thistle 
Cox, a banker’s daughter (309 Concert) acquired the dwelling in the 
late 1860's, living there to his death in 1898, his widow to the time 
of her demise in 1913. 


It was around the first World War when Frank W. Davis, son of 
Caleb, razed the octagonal show piece and, using the ancient stones, 
built a modern home in the middle of the old seminary grounds. He 
renumbered it 215 High. Miss Anne B. Davis, last member of the 
family, which included Lawyer James B. Davis, lived there until 


she died in 1950. 


317: This too, was once the home of Thomas P. Gray. (see 117 High) 
Today it’s the residence of his daughter, Miss Helen Palmer Gray. The 
site, and several other lots in the vicinity, were originally owned by 
Edward Kilbourne, railroad tycoon and furniture manufacturer of an 
early day. In 1877, he and his wife sold the lot at 317 North Second 
to Mary Robertson (Thost) who in turn disposed of it to Ella 
Antoinette Brown (Mirrielees) in 1879. The Mirrielees family was in 
the grocery business at 318 Main in the 1870's. 


Capt. Enoch Hinkley, river pilot, bought the site from Mrs. 
Mirrielees in the early 1880’s and built a small house on it, consisting 
of not more than two or three rooms. 


Hinkley was the master of the “Plow Boy,” which ran as a 
ferry boat from Keokuk to Warsaw. After he died, his widow sold 
the house to Cyrus Phillips I, and his wife, Mary, ca. 1901. The 
Phillipses enlarged and improved the place, building it to its present 
size. Tom Gray bought the home from the Mary M. Phillips estate 
in 1913, changed the exterior to stucco. 


320: This small, story-and-a-half frame could tell of bishops, rectors, 
vestrymen and such, for it was once the rectory of St. John’s Episcopal 
church, standing on the rear of the lot at the northwest corner of 
Fourth and Concert sts. The house was built in the 1860's, served 
various rectors of the church, then was sold and made its journey 
to North Second st. in 1896. One olden day tenant,,of a rather 
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200-202 SO. EIGHTH . . . SOME NOTABLE NAMES (left) REALTOR 
HAGNY HOME (right) 529 NORTH FIFTH. 


illustrious nature was Orion Clemens. The Arthur W. Hulsons were 
once there, too. Today, Perry G. Smith, retired business man, is the 
owner. Strangely enough, the first tenant of the little frame house 
in its present location was a Unitarian minister, the Rev. F.M. 
Bennett. 


327: The existing stucco house is not the first to be built on this 
overlook of power house, dam and locks. The original was built 
on the site by Edward Kilbourne more than 100 years ago.(see 317 
N. 2d; also 217 High.) The original home was smaller and narrower 
than the present one, and was built ca. 1854. 

Mrs. Virginia Wilcox Ivins lived in the first house at 327 N. 
Second until her passing in the middle 1920’s. Victor P. Peterson 
of the Irwin-Phillips Co. bought the old house, wrecked it, built 
today’s dwelling more than 50 years ago. Fowler Phillips, son of 
Harry M. of the I-P Co., was the next owner until 1950. Ray S. 
North, industrialist, and his wife, Doris, are present owners. The 
record shows that John M. Huiskamp, head of J.M. Huiskamp & 
Son, shoe retailers, was a resident at 327 N. Second st. in 1890. 


328: District Judge George Lloyd Norman lived here for a number 
of years until his death in March, 1958. With his wife, Helen, he 
had occupied the home from days before World War I. The brick 
dwelling was built by J.W. Bishop, Iowa coal mine owner and 
early day river captain, not long after the Civil War. Hugh Rob- 
ertson, wholesale grocer, Iowa State Insurance Co. official secured 
the property in the late 1880's. 

John W. Marion, (Seither & Cherry partner) and his wife, 
Jane, daughter of the Judge Normans, have made their home at 208 
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329 FRANKLIN . . . HOME OF A BATAAN DEATH MARCH HERO 


Morgan st., one section of the home at 328 North Second, for several 
years. 


417: This yellow brick house, down the hill from Second and Morgan, 
has one of those won’t-down legends. Orion Clemens, lawyer and 
printer, so the story runs, lived in it some time in the Seventies or 
Eighties, moved out, returned to Keokuk after an absence in Han- 
nibal. Oricn, so legend says, always somewhat mixed up, went back 
to 417 North Second, found all the doors locked, hammered on 
these and the windows without success. Then he crawled up over 
the porch roof, entered a window and went to bed. 

In the morning, on awakening, he found he had two elderly 
companions,—maiden women, who were fast asleep. Orion departed 
quickly, suddenly realizing he was no longer in his own home. 


John M. Huiskamp owned this house in the middle 1890’s, into 
the 1900’s. ‘Then the water power company bought it for the em- 
ployes who established the High Tension club there. In recent years 
it has been a rooming house. 


SEVENTEENTH STREET, NORTH 
516: The Torrence public school, named for Col. William M. G. 
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Torrence, one of Keokuk’s Civil War heroes, is on the site today of 
this one time home of the 1850’s and later years. The exact location 
of the house was the southeast corner of Seventeenth and Franklin 
sts. The present Torrence school is the second one of that name to 
be built, the first being at 1505 High. Nannie M. Smith, a lawyer 
of an earlier generation, once lived in the old Torrence home on 
17th street between Fulton and Franklin. 


SEVENTEENTH STREET, SOUTH 


Three-quarters of a century ago, South Seventeenth st. was 
more populated than North Seventeenth. Hirst, Renard, Larson, 
Brown, Quinn, Anderson, McManis were family names on the south 
side street. Dr. W. Frank Brown, physician. and surgeon, who died 
early in the 1950’s, was born at 513 South 17th, son of a marble 
cutter. Dr. Brown’s older brother, Robert P., was acclaimed the 
fastest linotype operator in the country in the early years of this 
century. This, too, was his home. 


SEVENTH STREET, NORTH 


107-13: Today’s Masonic Temple, which occupies the northeast 
corner of Seventh and Blondeau, was at one time the site of several 
physicians’ offices and private dwellings, integrated with the rear 
of the Keokuk Medical College—College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
These were razed after standing since 1857, when the temple was 
erected in 1913. 


206: The site is occupied today by a medical center, offices of sev- 
eral physicians and surgeons. In the 1860's, a row of houses was on 
this site. In the 1890’s, Nicholas McKenzie, government canal lock- 
master, and his family lived there. His daughter, Rose, married 
Howard L. Connable, the merchant. In the early 1940’s, the old 
structure was razed and the Connable apartments built on the site. 
In the late 1940’s, the doctors had taken over the structure, known 
today as the Cooper-Rankin building. 


306: There is rich history in this site because of its association with 
Mark Twain, his mother, his brother and his brother’s wife. The 
214 story brick house that stood there until early Fall, 1950, was 
purchased—not built— for his mother by the humorist. The owners 
of the site until recently, were Madeleine (Narrley) and Paul Shar- 
ick, Keokuk and Florida hotel people. 

The half-breed tract parcel of land was drawn by the heirs of 
Nathaniel Knapp and Henry Brouse, part Indian. It was sold to 
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James Estes, Aug. 5, 1845; to Hugh T. Reid and Lewis R. Reeves, 
May 3, 1847. It was sold by these latter parties to Col.W.M.G. Tor- 
rence and wife, and to James A. Seaton, March 21, 1856. 

Torrence is the one who built the house that stood at the 
northwest corner of Seventh and High for ninety-four years, and 
is recalled as one of Keokuk’s chief landmarks. Torrence paid $5,000 
for the construction. 

The George Seatons(kin of James) were in this house until Aug. 
2, 1875, when they disposed of it to Antoinette Bruce of French- 
Indian extraction. She in turn sold the place to Samuel Younker 
of the firm of Keokuk and Des Moines merchandisers, May 21, 1878. 
Tina, Younker’s widow, lived there for a while after his death. 


The record also discloses that Younker sold the house to Mary 
E. Clemens and husband, sister-in-law and brother of Samuel 
Langhorne Clemens, the humorist, on Jan. 7, 1889. The name of 
Samuel Clemens does not appear in the record, but since the Orion 
Clemenses and Mark Twain’s mother had small means, the assump- 
tion is natural that the purchase money was provided by Twain. 


Orion Clemens, odd citizen that he was, and Molly, his patient 
wife, disposed of the house and lot to Mrs. Elizabeth K. Wolff, wife 
of the long-time owner of the Grand saloon at 13 North Sixth st., 
on April 26, 1899. Mark Twain’s mother, his brother and wife had 
lived in the home an even ten years. Mrs. Wolff was the sister of 
Mrs. Sharick’s mother. 

The Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. was reported to be fost- 
ering a plan in 1958 to build a new office structure on the old 
Clemens-Wolff site which had come into possession of Mrs. Sharick. 
But city zoning laws prohibited and the option was returned. In the 
late summer of 1959, Oscar W. Dupy, one time baker, later a farmer, 
began construction of a large residence on the site, the front facing 
Seventh st., though closer to the walk than the old Clemens house 


Thomas S. Paul, old time lumberman, owned and lived in the 
story and a half house at 310 North Seventh st. and sold this to Mrs. 
Orion Clemens after the death of her husband, the Wolffs occupy- 
ing 306 North Seventh. Mrs. Carrie Anderson, owner of a health 
salon, owns the house at 310, today. Aunt Mollie Clemens had 
cdiediefanimd ay 1904. 

Madeleine Sharick told the writer: “The story, as I have always 
heard it from the (John R.) Carpenters, who were related to the 
Clemens family, was that Mark Twain bought the home at 306 
North Seventh for his mother, brother and the latter’s wife. Mark’s 
mother died in this house. Mrs. Carpenter,(wife of a Keokuk mayor, 
1924-26) told me there was a bedroom in the house that was reserved 
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804 GRAND (left) AND 414 ORLEANS (right) ARE RESPECTIVE 
HOMES OF TWO GATE CITY EDITORS—THE LATTER THAT OF 
THE FAMOUS SAM CLARK, SIXTY YEARS AGO, THE OTHER 
DALE E. CARRELL, Jr’s OF THE PRESENT 


for Mark Twain when he was in Keokuk and it was called ‘His 
Room.’ ”’ 


Twain had a study downstairs in a built-on part of the old 
house, and did some of his writing there. Before moving to 306 North 
Seventh, Orion and Mollie Clemens and Grandma Clemens lived 


at 626 High st. (See) 


Grandma Clemens, according to Mrs. Margaret McElroy Coll- 
isson, who lived across the street at 619 High, “was often seen read- 
ing her son Sam’s works on the front porch at 626 High. Books 
that he sent her in her favorite green covers.” 


The Dr. George F. Jenkins, John C. Paradice, Bartruff, Dr. 
Walton Bancroft families as well as the Collissons, “neighbored” 
with Clemenses, saw Mark Twain on his semi-occasional visits here, 
which became less frequent with the passage of the years, his resi- 
dence in Europe and on the eastern seaboard. This was especialy 
true after his mother and brother had passed to the great beyond. 


418: yThis century-plus brick cottage was built by Andrew J. Ral- 
ston, who was in the grocery business here in the 1850’s, a partner 
of Smith Hamill. Some time before the Civil War, Ralston and his 
family went to Hawaii to live. Then Theodore Phillips, manufacturer 
of organs, pianos and melodeons(according to an old time advertise- 
ment) with his wife, Eleanor, became owner of the small house 
from the 1870’s to the early 1900’s, and Phillips’ death. His daughter, 
Kathryn M., an artist, lived in the home until her own passing in the 
early 1950's. 
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420: Henry A. Heaslip (Collins & Heaslip, carpets and rugs) was the 
builder in the 1880's. They were there until early 1940’s, when 
Heaslip’s second wife, Julia, a widow and sister of Heaslip’s first 
wife, moved to Grand avenue. Franklin D. Stone, principal of the 
Senior High school, later superintendent of Keokuk schools, and his 
wife Louise, bought the Heaslip home in the late 1940's, sold it 
in 1958 when they built in the suburbs. 


502: Capt. James F. Daugherty (see 200 Bank) who took over the 
reins of Keokuk government for two terms as mayor (1899-1900) 
erected this large and imposing brick home at the northwest corner 
of Seventh and Fulton sts. in 1886. There’s a humorous little story 
in connection with its building: 


Daugherty, a Grand Army man, and a friend of Clayton Hart, 
superintendent of the Keokuk National cemetery(1870-88) learned 
that a large consignment of government tombstones had arrived 
here oversize, and that to meet standard requirements they would 
have to be trimmed. Daugherty visited Hart and made an arrange- 
ment to receive the waste white marble sections of the stones. These 
he used as “trim” or ornaments for the outside walls of his new house. 


Two daughters of Daugherty by his second wife, Delphene, 
were the last members of the family to occupy the home. In the 
late 1950’s they moved to Florida. A son, Ralph, was living in 
Pennsylvania. Daugherty’s first wife, Mary Caldwell, died in 1874. 
Their daughter Emma died in this house in 1953. A new Keokuk 
physician, Williamson by name, bought the hcme and, when called 
up for military service, rented the place to Carl A. Schmidt, mortician, 
who was living there with his wife, Freda, in 1959. The house has as 
many as a half dozen large bedrooms and two huge sun parlors. 


710: ye William C. Stripe, Keokuk’s first water works superintendent, 
had this brick-and-stone, Gothic cottage built in 1856 at a cost of 
$7,000. He named it “Rose Villa.” Dr. Luman C. Ingersoll, pioneer 
dentist, and his wife, Maria, bought and mcved into it some years 
after Lawyer Henry Strong had lived in the house. (To late 1860’s.) 

After Ingersoll’s death in the early 1900’s, his widow lived on in 
the home until the early 1930’s. The Ingersolls, popular socially, 
both New York state natives, came to Keokuk in 1858. He had a 
thriving professional practice, wrote a number of textbooks on dentistry 
in his spare time. He was elected dean of the department of dental 
surgery, State University of Iowa, in 1882, and held the position 
for several years. 


716-18: The builder of Rose Villa at 710 North Seventh, William 


C. Stripe, had three wives in succession, fathered seventeen children, 
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and it is easy to see why, after a few years, that place grew too 
small for him and his brood. So he put up this double brick house 
to the east, in Civil War days. 


Stripe, for whom a Keokuk street is named, was a leading citizen 
of his time. A native of Woolwich, England, 1812, he became a 
competent engineer. One of his sons, Fred H. Stripe, was among the 
few Keokuk graduate male nurses of his time—or any time—and was 
in demand for his services in the early 1900’s. To keep the pot 
boiling, when he first came to Keokuk in the early 1850's, the elder 
Stripe sold grapevines—Concord, other varieties. (Advertisement in 
an 1854 Gate City.) 


SEVENTH STREET, SOUTH 


122: James Cameron, Sr., mayor in 1905-6, had this brick home built 
fer himself and wife, Mary, in the early 1880's, its age now being 
about 75 years. Cameron once had a wood yard on the site of the 
present Post Office building, Seventh and Blondeau. With Edward 
P. McManus and Thomas H. Joyce, he founded the contracting 
firm of Cameron, McManus & Joyce. Cameron, Canadian born, 
was the son of a Scotchman. 


126: %Dr. Charles H. Fegers home for years. Built by Conrad Rench, 
boot and shoe dealer between 2d & 3d on Johnson st., 1850’s. 


222: yeHere is the Benevolent Union Home, once the residence of 
Charles P. Birge, president of a wholesale grocery firm. Milton Runner, 
foundry owner, erected the unusual “Gothic type” structure in 1856 
at an outlay of $10,000. He sold it to Birge at the time of the 
Civil War. Early in 1900, need for a home of comfort and refinement 
for aged women of the community, arose, and the Benevolent Union 
resulted. It was then the Birge home was acquired, through his 
gift to the organization.(See No. 3 Park Place.) 

A half dozen years before he bought the home at 222 South 
Seventh St., Birge was looking for a large house to rent. In a news- 
paper advertisement, April 22, 1862, with the Civil War still in its 
early stages, he wrote: 

“WANTED TO RENT: Near the business part of town, a good house with 
nine or ten rooms, for which I will pay a good price and the rent when 
wanted. None need apply unless they want a prompt tenant and a perman- 
ert one. Possession any time in the next sixty days will do. Apply at our store.” 
326: yeCol. William Patterson, who was in Lee county as early 
as the 1840’s, owned this wide, old brick house which was built in 
the early 1850’s. Patterson, Scotch Presbyterian, with a memorial 
window in the Westminster United Presbyterian church, reared 
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623 NORTH FOURTH . . . WHERE A BANKER AND WIFE PERISHED 


his family at the northwest corner of Seventh and Timea, died in 
1889. Mrs. Margaret Starkweather, one of his daughters, had a 
boarding and rooming house at 326 South Seventh, early 1900's, left 
it just before the first World War and moved to 729 High st. to 
live with her daughter, Mrs. Kate Moody. 


520: Edward Andrew Gallagher, Rock Island Railroad engineer 
for nearly a half century, built this frame house in the late 1870's, 
reared a large family of sons and daughters. He came to the United 
States from County Galway, Ireland shortly after the Civil War, 
and to Keokuk. Today, the South Seventh street house, around 
eighty years old, is the home of Mr. and Mrs. Harry M. Goon(Flor- 
ence Gallagher), and John and Alice Gallagher. 


Note: Edward Gallagher was my grandfather, and I could 
write a story about this thrifty, industrious citizen. To amuse and 
startle me, when I was nine or so, he told me tales of “the little 
people,” the sprites and the leprechauns on still nights. His first wife 
was Bridget Cahill, of whom my mother, Katherine, was eldest child. 
His second was Mary Kelly, as real and dear in memory today as 
she was sixty years ago. 


SIXTH STREET, NORTH 
200: yA large, brick house which was once that of the J. Lafay- 
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ette Curtis family. Curtis, nephew of the General (see 206 High) 
was a manufacturer of patent medicine. The Lafayette Curtises 
departed for Chicago in the early Seventies. By the middle Eighties 
George Engelhart, Sr., blacksmith, bought the home which was 
erected in 1857. After Engelhart and his wife, Anna, passed on, the 
home eventually came into the hands of Thomas Naggs and his 
wife, Mabel, in the late 1920’s, who own it today. 


201: The home of John F. Franek, tailor for Weil & Co. in the 
early 1880’s to the late 1890’s when Thomas F. Riley, Rock Island 
Railroad conductor and his wife, Nina, bought it. Riley sold it to 
Charles R. Montgomery, early 1920’s, Today it’s the home of Lena 
B. Montgomery, former justice of the peace, and widow of William 
S. Montgomery, who had lived in the Ehinger place at 524 Concert. 
(See) The house is around eighty years old. 


210: yFirst home in Keokuk of Silas F. Baker, proprietary medicine 
manufacturer. It’s an integrated building, with two cther brick units 
in connection. ‘Three stories tall, fully 100 years old and looks it. 


219: It’s only a church yard now, with a young growing tree in 
the center, but in the long-ago, early 1900's, a large, 2-story frame 
house sat here, the parsonage of Congregationalism. Across the front 
of that dwelling was an ample porch, where, of a summer’s evening, 
one could some times find the Rev. Dr. George C. Williams, pastor, 
and his choice friend, the Rev. Father Thomas O’Reilly, St. Peter’s 
great priest, both of them coatless, sleeves rolled up, sitting comfort- 
ably beside a wicker table. 


Softly, the preacher’s wife, Fannie, would enter, place a pitcher 
of iced lemonade between them, then as lightly disappear within the 
hallway. As the two men of the cloth talked, they plied palmleaf 
fans, for the day had been hot and the night brought little relief. 
Here was unforced, brilliant intellect on both sides as the expositors 
discussed world topics of the day, with now and then an exploratory 
word about man and religion. Good-natured argument, occasionally, 
a hearty laugh from one or the other or in unison. Often they were 
deeply serious. 


And as the night deepened, and the pitcher stood empty—‘‘Good 
night, George, it’s been a pleasant visit.” “Good night Tom, sleep well, 
and come again soon.” “You know where the parish house is.” “Yes, 
I'll drop over.” 

Somewhere here, there’s a lesson and a way aside from the 
modicum of charm and the richness of humanity that such incidents 
reveal. The old house knew. But the old house is gone—and the 
cronies, whose faith—or the roads to that faith were nearly as far 
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apart as the poles, and as near as the touch of the Creator, are 
gone too. 

“God rest their souls,” as gentle Aunt Kate Connor of the Palean 
street Connors would have said. 


SIXTH STREET, SOUTH 


227: J. Fred Kiedaisch, manager and partner cf Wilkinson & Co., 
wholesale and retail drugs, built this frame home at the close of 
the 1860’s, brought up a family of sons and daughters—G. Arthur, 
J. Albert, Walter, Karl, Marie, Lyda and Edward. Edward married 
“the girl next door’—Meta Kummer, who gained attention as a 
church organist before her death in 1956. The Kiedaisches all departed 
from the house, going on forty years ago. 


310: yeHome of Mary Timberman, noted American actress of the 
Eighties and Nineties, daughter of William Timberman, early day 
pork packer. His son, William the second, was a member of the 
Keokuk bar for years. His widow, Hazel Salzer Timberman, widely 
known musician of earlier 1900’s, is in the large brick home today, 
which is a treasure trove of antiques. Not the least of these is jewel- 
ry, once belonging to Rachel, the wife of President Andrew Jackson. 

Mrs. Timberman is authority for the statement that 310 So. 
Sixth was built by the Knowles and Pittman families in 1848, was a 
double residence, and that Hawkins Taylor, a Keokuk mayor, added 
the third floor in the 1850’s. Recorder’s records show that Capt. 
William Holliday pioneer figure on river boats bought the 112-year- 
old house in the 1850's. 


326: %Friendly House, a social service organization, occupies it 
today. Guy Wells, engineer on the Des Moines river improvement 
in the 1850’s, had the house built in 1856 by Bess & McIntyre, con- 
tractors, at a cost of $10,000. The structure is made of magnesia 
limestone which has a brownish cast. Wells, for whom the original 
Wells public school at Fifth and Timea was named, was one of a 
commission of five that arranged for the transfer of Iowa’s state 
capitol at Iowa City to Des Moines. __ 

Wells, his wife Ellen Hawxhurst Wells, and their three children 
moved to St. Paul, Minn. where he lived to an advanced age. James 
W. Summers, contractor, lived in this house at the northwest corner 
of Sixth and Timea in the 1880's. 

Other owners and tenants included William Horn, metal works 
owner; Joseph Lutz, head of a printing firm(Lutz & Stahl). 

Wells sold the east end of St. Vincent’s school grounds to the 
Catholic church, the transfer containing a provision that, so long 
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as he occupied the home at 326 South Sixth, no building was to be 
erected at the southwest corner of Sixth and Timea that would 
obscure his view of the river. The agreement was always kept. Not 
until years after Wells’ death did the religious order use a part of 
the ground he had sold to them for school construction. 


327: %This is best known as the George D. Rand home of the 
Eighties and Nineties. Rand, a lumberman from a family of lumber 
dealers, was mayor of Keokuk in 1883, when Rand Park, the town’s 
principal nature spot, came into being. (Rand didn’t give the park 
to the city, but he was instrumental in acquiring it for the city 
through council action.) 

The first important business personage to live in the home, and 
the one who built it, was Samuel Pollock, wholesale grocer(S. Pollock 
& Co.) The year was 1860. When Pollock died 20 years later, his 
widow lived here until 1887, then John Ballantyne, an Englishman, 
manager of Coey & Co. packing firm, bought the house. He lived at 
this address until 1890, when Rand bought it. After Rand’s demise, 
early 1900's, his widow, Sarah, lived on in the home until her passing, 
early 1930’s. For a quarter of a century, the Moffitt family has been 
the owner. 

Note: y%Immediately across Timea street to the south of the 
Rand house, at 405 South Sixth st., is the old Arthur H. Moody 
home, a small brick. Moody was a real estate dealer. His wife was 
a Starkweather, and their son, Norman, was living in California 
in the 1950’s. Their daughter Eleanor was on the Keokuk Public 
Library staff for a number of years. Another son, Ben, met death in 
a highway accident at Donnellson, Ia. in the mid-1950’s. The 
Sixth st. home was erected by John W. Ogden, secretary of the 
Keokuk, Mt. Pleasant and Muscatine Railroad ca. 1855. Still in 
good state of preservation and modernized. 


TENTH STREET, NORTH 


24: Andrew Jackson Hardin, city marshal, lived in this house, a 
block off Main st., for forty years. Hardin, a cavalryman in the 
Civil War, was born in the 1840’s, turned to blacksmithing when 
mustered out of service. He built the North Tenth st. house in the 
middle 1880's, dying there in the 1920’s after a colorful career as 
a peace officer. Tall, dark, drooping musache. Hardin’s widow, 
Mary, lived in this home until her death in the late 1930’s. 


THIRD STREET, NORTH 
14: This is the alley end today cf the S & S Motors building. 
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10 NORTH SEVENTH . . . AN ENGLISHMAN’S FAMILY OUTGREW 


“ROSE VILLA” .. . 726 NORTH EIGHTH, OLD HUISKAMP 
HOME. 


Three-quarters of a century ago it was the office of Montgomery 
Meigs, U.S. civil engineer in charge of Mississippi River navigation 
work. The old, 2-story brick with its 1870’s windows on the second 
floor looks its age. 


18-22; An over-sized livery stable run by Jack Hardin(see 24 N. 
10th) and others before him, was once located here, razed early 1900's. 
Today a parking lot. 


91: y%Benjamin Bawden, a marble cutter, had this 1-story white 
frame built c. 1857, on the east side of Third st. between Main and 
Blondeau. Bawden kept his shop here after he became one of West 
Keokuk’s leading citizens. 


113: Clara Belknap Wolcott, sister of Gen. W.W. Belknap(511 N. 
Third) lived in a long-removed house at the northeast corner of 
Third and Blondeau, from the Seventies to the early 1900's. Her 
daughter, Bertha, made an unhappy marriage with Thomas C. 
Balaam, some time horse trader and pugilist from the Carthage, Ill. 
neighborhood. The General, himself, lived in the house at 113 on 
occasion, once got up in the middle of the night in the 1860's clothed 
only in a long-tail night shirt, to help a neighbor fight a fire. A 
modern cottage is on the site today, built a dozen years ago by Merle 
Strohmaier, contractor. Some years before the Belknaps, Louis 
Moore had a commercial vegetable garden on this site, 1850's. 


Notre: A small Baptist church and a blacksmith shop were 
built on the east side of Third st. between Concert and High, more 
than a century ago. The church came into existence in June, 1852, 
cost $2,730, and had the Rev. Elihu Gunn as pastor. Gunn once 
lived on North Fourth st. between High and Morgan in the same 
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house where, later, Elsa Maxwell, entrepreneur, lived as a girl. Gunn 
left here after eight years to become president of Pella University 
in north Iowa. ‘The Ensminger property (205-211 North Third) is 
now built on a portion of the site of the pioneer church. The black- 
smith shop, referred to, was at the east side of the alley between 
Concert and High, and adjacent to the Baptist church site. Both 
Ole Bull, world-famous Norwegian violinist, and Adelina Patti, great 
Italian vocal star had concerts in this tiny church a century ago. 


312: More houses have gone traveling from “here to there” in Keo- 
kuk than seems imaginable. Such was the case here. The George E. 
Kilbourne family at 303 High(see High st.) desired their daughter, 
Harriett (Mrs. Thomas F. Brady) to live closer to them. So, they had 
this large, double frame(originally) at 624-28 Fulton st. (southeast 
corner of Seventh) moved to 312 North Third ca. 1913. 


When the old Kilbourne house burned in the winter of 1932- 
33, the daughter’s home caught fire but was saved. Later in the 
Thirties, the John E. Hallahan family bought the property, and 
Mrs. Anna Hallahan lives there today. 

Before the house left its Fultcn st. site, on what today is Gar- 
field public school grounds, A.C. Maxwell, general passenger agent 
of the Burlington railroad, and Ogden S. Willey, government lock 
worker, lived in the respective sides. Reps, Albertson, Levey were 
other names associated with the duplex, which was built about 1886. 


318: Weess, Baker, Strickler, Phillips, Hobbs are families that have 
been associated with this brick dwelling in past years, either as owners 
or tenants. The house was built in 1878-9 by Frank J. Weess, a 
butcher, who became wealthy at the business. After living here for 
a year or two, he built the larger home at 222 Morgan st(See) Bailey 
Wilson Glasscock, decorator, and wife Etta, bought the house at 318 
N. Third about 1930 from the Weess estate. Mrs. Glasscock, a widow, 
owns the home today, remodeled into apartments. The volume you are 
holding in your hand was written at this address. 


903: %Ralph Phillips Lowe, mutton chop whiskers, kindly face, 
first Republican governor of Iowa, had this 3-story home built for 
himself soon after coming here from Muscatine, Ia. in the late 1850’s. 
This was before his election as chief executive of the Hawkeye state. 
More than 100 years later it’s an apartment house. John Henderson 
Craig, early day attorney, or his family, owned the house for years 
after the departure of Lowe. Bertha Craig, daughter of John H., 
a history teacher in Keokuk High school for long years, went to 
California in the 1940's, offered the big house to the first buyer 
with $1,200. Benjamin P. Dannan, foreman for Hubinger Co., and 
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wife Clara, became the owners. ‘They made numerous improve- 
ments. 


506: The name WAKEFIELD appears on the top concrete step. 
Sometimes the names of individuals, families, business firms remain 
visible years after the original owners have departed for other climes 
or the graveyard. Samuel W. Wakefield, heavily bearded citizen, 
was a master mechanic for the Rock Island railroad in the Keokuk 
shops, 1870’s and Eighties. Later, he was in the retail shoe business 
with Louis Hartel. Wakefield built this 2% story frame house, early 
1890’s, across from the Craigs. 


After Wakefield, John A. Dunlap, bank president, Robert L. 
Collier, wholesale grocer, Clarence H. Dickey, city attorney, and 
later chief counsel for the American Water Co., occupied the home 
at various times. 


511: yWilliam Worth Belknap, Secretary of War for nearly eight 
years in the Ulysses Grant cabinet during the latter’s two administra- 
tions, brought his mother and two sisters to Keokuk from upstate 
New York in 1853, and, as a budding attorney, established them in 
this brick house. 


In 1907, only Belknap’s niece, Bertha Wolcott(see 113 North 
Third) was there. Gen. Belknap’s first wife, Cora, died in this house 
when he was away in Civil War campaigns. 


Montgomery Meigs lived in the home a few years in the early 
1900’s, Carlton Huiskamp was among those there in the 1930's. 
After the place was vacant for a number of years, James B. Diver 
brought it and willed the property(next door to Port Sunshine) to 
Trinity Methodist church. The church congregation sold the proud 
old house to its tenant in late Summer of 1959. 


In September, 1904, Arthur M. Moody, real estate agent, ad- 
vertised the Belknap house for sale at $3,800. “About 130 feet on 
North Third st. . . A quick sale wanted.’ Memorandum to this 
effect was found among the effects of Diver. 


524; Much like the Kilbournes, John Cleghorn, other pioneers, John 
W. Scroggs was a builder of houses. He had a lumber yard at the 
northeast corner of Fifth and Concert street in the middle 1850s, 
sold building materials. He built this handsome brick home at the 
southwest corner of Third and Franklin. 


In the early 1870’s, Scroggs moved from his small brick house 
near the northwest corner of Fifth and High st. to a comlpeted 
kitchen and living room where he and his wife Elizabeth re-established 
their housekeeping at Third and Franklin. When he died in this 
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house about 1890, his widow lived there for a half dozen years and 
their daughter Elizabeth L. Scroggs for some years after her mother’s 
passing. 

By 1903, Dr. Frank Manley Fuller lived in the former Scroggs 
house for a short time. Then Mrs. Emma G. Summers, widow of 
Capt. James W. Summers, partner with Judge William A. Logan 
(Logan, Rand & Co. real estate and securities dealers) bought the 
home. 

Mrs. Summers’ niece, Emma Weaver, who made her home 
with the Summerses, married William A. Bridgman, Wabash Rail- 
road traffic official, and they took up residence here. Mrs. Bridg- 
man, a widow, has retained the property through the years, kept 
it groomed and attractive in its setting above the broad river. 


525: Its name, which lingers on, was “Port Sunshine” when the 
James B. Divers lived there years ago. Julius C. Curtis, father of 
Lorene Curtis Diver, had the house at the time of the Civil War, 
but in the late 1950’s it was fast heading for decay and extinction. 
Once it had been a place of beauty in its extravagant frame, cling- 
ing to the top of the bluff, high above power house and river. 


The Divers married in the 1870's, lived with the Curtises until 
the latter moved to Athens, Mo.(site of Civil War engagement) in 
the late Eighties. Referring to her girlhood home, Mrs. Diver wrote 
in a booklet: 


“The house was always full of people in those early days of Port 
Sunshine. They were coming from Ohio, Kentucky, Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania. Often I had to sleep on a shelf, so my elders could have 


beds.”’ 


Brownstone for the retaining walls of the house came from the 
quarries across the river, north of Hamilton, and on the Nauvoo road. 
The Divers, world travelers, who filled their home with mementoes 
from around the earth, Mrs. Diver dying June 7, 1922, her husband 
in the early 1930's. 

Under terms of Diver’s will, Mrs. Amelia Smith kept the home 
until her death in the mid-1950’s. By its provisions, no man was ever 
to enter the house after Diver’s death, and children were forbidden 
entrance or residence. Until recently, the property was administered 
under the title, “Lorene Curtis Diver Memorial” by the Trinity 
Methodist Church organization. Port Sunshine had been in a state 
of disrepair for some time. 

The dwelling at 525 North Third, that at 511 North Third, and 
the one at 226 Fulton st. were placed on the market, at the highest 
bid, by the Diver Memorial group, Aug. 3, 1959. Quinby E. Cren- 
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shaw, World War II veteran, and his Australian born wife, Gloria, 
bought Port Sunshine, began to repair and restore it in September. 


When the church trustees conducted an auction of Port Sun- 
shine furnishings, Sept. 19, they realized approximately $1,000 on the 
sale. A highlight of this was the purchase of a full-size sewing 
machine at 25 cents by 11-year-old Louisa Kiedaisch (daughter of 
Jenkins and Marte K.) She was the happiest little girl in ten states, 
and pushed her machine home, two blocks away. 
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211: Daniel M. Gorman, who prospered in the saloon business 
in the 1880's, 1890's, lived here with his wife, Elizabeth, from the 
beginning of the 1870's. The one time fancy house is now crowding 
ninety years. Gorman owned the Opera House Saloon between Main 
and Blondeau on Sixth, though previously in the early Seventies, 
he had been in the grocery business. He died around the time of the 
first World War, a fashion-plate of a man, whose tailored clothes, 
big flashy diamonds and friendly demeanor made him a prime favorite 
with show folk and the cigar store crowd. 
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612: One of the world’s great authorities on oriental rugs made 
this his home in the 1880’s. He was Frank L. Loftus uncle of Grace 
M. Medes(see 902 Orleans.) Dr. Medes said of him: “He began his 
business career with Irwin, Phillips & Co. but soon found that he 


507 NORTH FOURTH (left) 510 NORTH FOURTH .. . ABRAM 
CHITTENDEN BUILT .. . ONCE JOE AYRES’ HOUSE 
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was sensitive to dyes of domestic carpets and had to change occupa- 
tion. He elected to handle only oriental rugs—an almost unknown 
cccupation at that time. He moved to Denver, Colo. where he had 
a, better chance to overcome asthma. 

“He told many stories of his adventures with Oriental rugs. 
Once, while wandering through the British museum, where he was 
looking intently at rugs, he was approached by the oriental rug man 
of the museum. The latter was so impressed by the Keokukian’s 
knowledge of rugs, that he was consulted frequently thereafter on 
identification of rare specimens. He was also adviser to many rug 
collectors. When he died, he owned about fifty bonded rugs which 
he believed to be the finest collection in the world.” 

Frank Loftus was also one of the champions of the United 
States at bridge-whist. “This in spite of the fact that he never brought 
his own partner to tournaments,” said Dr. Medes, “but played with 
any partner at hand.” 
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#26: A church house, tiny but efficient for eighty years or more— 
the Reorganized Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. Mormon 
origin. It was built in the late 1870's. In those years, the Rev. Hugh 
IN. Snively, a carpenter, led the flock. It’s become a neighborhood 
landmark. 

Note: Dwellers on South Thirteenth st., 75 years ago, included 
Mrs. Sarah E. Stewart (108) and Mrs. Sarah Craig, (110), widows; 
tenry Young, painter for Price Bros. (120) ; Nicholas Schneider, one 
of Fred Hilpert’s coopers (224); John L. Fairchild, carpenter (429) ; 
Wm. H. Perrigo, another carpenter, (603.) There are still fewer than 
a dozen homes on South 13th st. in 1959. 


TIMEA STREET 


After being known as a “wide” street for many years, the city 
council decided in the late 1920’s to narrow Timea. After 25 years 
as a 25-foot street, the council in 1953 decided to make it wider 
again, and as a result some of the taxpayers were up in arms. It was 
made narrow originally in a desire to cut down the speeding of cars; 
the reason given for restoring it to former width was “to stop acci- 
dents.”” The widening operations were between 13th and 18th on 
Timea. 

The street was named for a lesser Indian chief in Iowa. In the 
middle 1890’s, Timea had an electric street car line under J.C. 
Hubinger ownership, but not for long. 
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Elizabeth Dunlap, once principal of the old First Ward school 
at the southeast corner of Fifth and Fulton, went to Europe for a 
summer vacation years ago. She was quarantined there by an out- 
break of contagion and addressed a postal card to a friend, Emma 
I. Bindel, another teacher. She simply wrote “Timea st.,” forgetting 
Keokuk, Ia., U.S.A. But the card came through immediately to 
the addressee, Miss Bindel reported. Chances are strong there’s no 
other Timea st. in America, or a Blondeau or a Palean either, for that 
matter. 


407: Brick home of William Andrus, foundry owner, east side of 
South Fourth between Exchange and Bank, builder of the Andrus 
Hotel, southeast corner of Third and Johnson, where once stood a 
log school house(1840.) The Andrus house, built about 1870, served 
as first quarters of the Friendly House, a social service project(see 


326 S. 6th st.) 


Note: The Wells public school, built in 1865, was at the 
southeast corner of Fifth and Timea st. until the early 1930’s, and 
is known as the Wells-Carey school in later years. The Salvation 
Army Citadel was built on the site of the original Wells school at the 
beginning of the 1950’s. Wells-Carey school had moved to 914 Timea. 


The northwest corner of Fifth and Timea sts. was an Indian 
burial ground in the 1830’s and ’40’s,—probably before. Bones of 
Sac and Fox tribal members were unearthed there by builders in 
after years. Today, a large comercial billboard is all that marks 
the spot, which is immediately below the old George D. Rand house 
seer a2 7 9S.” 6th.) 


627: This was the home of the well-known Auwerda and Dickey 
families. Joseph Auwerda, native of Holland, liquor dealer, lived 
at the southwest corner of Ninth and Des Moines and built the Timea 
st. home in the late 1880’s. His sons, Bernard L., and Henry C. 
Auwerda established Keokuk’s large department store—Sullivan & 
Auwerda. His daughter, Marie T., married Charles Dickey, manager 
of Coey & Co., Ltd., packing firm. Miss Leonore Dickey, their elder 
daughter, lives in the brick home today, which was the boyhood 
and young manhood home of Clarence Henry Dickey, who made a 
name for himself as counsel for large utilities corporations. 


712: One of the homes of Mrs. Lucretia Huiskamp, mother of the 
notable family by that name, in the 1870’s and 1880's. In the days of 
early Keokuk beginnings for the Huiskamps, they were no strangers 
to the south side of town. Mrs. Huiskamp who brought her brood 
to America in the 1850’s in a sailing vessel, lived between Third 
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and Fourth on Timea at one time, a son lived between Fourth and 
Fifth on Palean. Mother and sons lived for a time on the second 
floor of a building at the southeast corner of Fourth and Main 
nearly a century ago. 

John A. Cosgrove, who in later years was to become head of A. 
Weber Hardware Co., received high honors from the Pope at Rome, 
lived at 712 Timea in the late 1880's, early 1890's. 

It is a safe assumption the Huiskamps built this Timea st. house 
in the late 1870’s. It is of passing note that Alfred E. and Leonard 
Matless, Jr. associated as officials with Huiskamp Bros. shoe manu- 
factory, were living at 716 Timea in the 1880's, next door to what 
had been the Lucretia Huiskamp dwelling. The Matless house was 
badly burned by a fire in April, 1884. 


812: The Hagermans, high-powered corporation lawyers in Keokuk 
for forty years, had a brick house in the middle of a 100-foot lot 
on this site, 1860’s. Benjamin Franklin Hagerman, head of the 
family, engaged in the real estate business through the Civil War, 
was listed as a “capitalist” in the Eighties. His sons, James and Frank 
made national reputations in the law profession after leaving Keokuk. 

In the early 1900’s, a noisy parrot, that sat in its cage on the 
broad veranda at 812 Timea, called out shrill greetings to passersby. 
Miss Linnie Hagerman, daughter of Benjamin, was the last member 
of the family to occupy the home before it was torn down in the 
1930’s. Today, and since the early 1950's, the Sisters of Charity 
nunnery is on the former Hagerman property. Previously, the 
property had been presented to the Friendly House as a memorial 
to Miss Hagerman. ( 1934.) 


1013: This address has a record for housing school teachers. First 
there was Harriet E. Solomon, one time assistant principal of Keokuk 
High school, and a well known educator. Miss Solomon lived here 
into the early 1940’s, when she passed away. The house was built 
in 1884. 

Harriet Solomon left no kinfolk and the beneficiary of her estate 
was Mary E. Slack, (since married to a Hancock county, Ill. farmer) 
who was a protege of the older woman. Miss Slack left Keokuk 
several years ago, and Miss Barbara Sawyer, another school teacher, 
moved into the old Solomon home, formerly a frame dwelling, today 
a stucco. 

After Miss Sawyer took up residence elsewhere, another retired 
teacher, Miss Eva Hulson and her mother moved to 1013 Timea. 
In 1959, a man school teacher moved into the house with his 
family, after Miss Hulson had gone to Florida for residence, follow- 
ing her mother’s demise. 
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1020: Peter Wolf, born in Germany, migrated to Keokuk from 
Nauvoo in the 1850’s, and had the distinction of making the iron 
picket fence that surrounds the National Cemetery here. He built 
this house on Timea st. in the early part of the 1870’s when he 
was in the blacksmith business with John Alton, on Main st. near 
Ninth. At another time, earlier, he was partner in the firm of 
Horn & Wolf, locksmiths. Peter Wolf was appointed city marshal by 
Mayor James F. Daugherty in 1899, 1900. His son, LeRoy J. Wolf, 
who was assistant cashier of the State Central Savings Bank for 
39 years, retired in 1935. Others own the home today. 


1026: Elias H. Wickersham, owner of the town’s first and one of its 
few asbestine stone works, built and owned this house, latter part of 
the 1870’s. Wickersham was chief and engineer of the Keokuk Fire 
Department in the 1880’s. In his youth he worked for his father, 
T.W., who had an iron foundry at the corner of Eighth and Main. 
John Peter Woster, one of the few remaining members of Keokuk’s 
50th Iowa (military) band has owned and occupied this house for 
years. Playing in the band, one day, years ago, for a street fair 
performance, Woster was badly injured when an acrobat fell on him 
and drove Worster’s clarinet down his throat. 


Note: The south side of Timea st. between Eleventh and 


Twelfth, had homes of these well known citizens in the 1890's, earlier 
1900’s: 


Dr. Charles A. Jenkins, 1102; Harvey E. Ellington (Lourie 
Implement Co.) 1114; Dr. A.B. Hughes, 1116; William B. Woolley, 
building contractor, 1122. 


1202: A brick manufacturer, Joseph Spaan, whose plant was at 31st 
st. and Plank Road, built the house in the 1860’s. James Ayres, 
nearby Illinois farmer, grandfather of a former Keokuk street com- 
missioner, Harry L. Ayres, made it home when he began a barb 
wire and women’s bustle manufacturing business with Alexander C. 
Decker as partner in the 1880's. 


The Yant family of Clark county, Missouri were tenants in the 
early 1900’s when Roscoe(Rabbit) was a shortstop on the Keokuk 
baseball club in the old Iowa State league. Henry W. Strickler, a_ 
merchant, had this house in the late 1890’s. Today and for several 
years an apartment house. 


1227: yeHome of an early Keokuk mayor, Bernard S. Merriam, 
who served in that office for three terms, 1852-54(One-year terms) 
The address was later changed to 325 South Thirteenth st. W.H. 
Nichols was the builder in 1856 at a cost of $1,500. It was the 
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girlhood home of the wife of a 1950’s mayor, Mrs. Hubert Schouten, 
nee Irene Boquet. 


1302: This was a new house around 1889, with Jacob Schouten, 
successful bakery owner, as its builder. Hubert Schouten, his son, 
became mayor of Keokuk in the 1950's. 


1419: Residence for years of one of Keokuk’s best known former 
public school teachers, Emma I. Bindel. Her father, Adam Bindel, 
a river man and stone mason, built the house in 1878 when she 
was four years old. Miss Bindel was living there in 1959. 


1425: Home of the Edward Schlotter family in the 1880’s into the 
1900’s. Grandfather of Harold R. Delohoyd, former commissioner 
of public safety, present day sheriff of Lee county, lived here. His 
mother was Bertha Schlotter Delahoyd. 


1523: yeHobart Wilmes, a carpenter, erected this house in 1857, 
which puts it in the class of 100-year homes. His son, Frederick, was 
a blacksmith. George W. Wilmes, a cabinet maker, another son, had 
it in the Civil War and his widow, Bertha, lived there until ca. 1890, 
when Herman Hemmy, one-time city marshal, sexton of Oakland 
cemetery, bought the property. His son, David J. Hemmy, city com- 
missioner in the 1920’s, lived here in later years, and today his 
widow, Ora S., has the home. Another son of Herman Hemmy, 
Karl H. who married Katherine McManus, was reared in this home. 


1912: Home of John Bonicamp, built circa 1896. His sons Anthony, 
John, Jr. and Will were his partners in business. John, the elder, 
was once a letter carrier, learning the harness-making trade in the 
Seventies. Owner of 1912 Timea today the Lee R. McManis family, 
who have lived on Timea st. nearly all their lives and are among the 
south side’s best known citizens. McManis is a building contractor. 


204 NORTH SECOND (left) AND 205 NORTH SECOND (right) .. . 
A WORKMAN SCRATCHED HIS NAME ON A WINDOW PANE IN 
THE 1850’s . . . THE OTHER WAS HUGH SAMPLE’S TALL HOUSE. 
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GALLAND NAMED SOME KEOKUK 
STREETS AFTER PHILADELPHIA’S 


ow did Keokuk streets receive their names? The question has 
He: been asked. Isaac Galland, physician, counterfeiter, relig- 
ionist, surveyor, who made the first town plat in 1837, named the 
majority of them, turned to Philadelphia, the ‘“‘city of brotherly love” 
for ideas. It was his favorite metropolis. 


Here is what Frank J. Farrell, member of the mayor’s staff in 
Philadelphia, today, told the writer following inquiry: 


“We have checked the several Philadelphia guide books for 
the 1830’s as well as the city directories for that period, and find: 
Franklin Square(also Place, Street and Row); a Morgan Court, 
and Exchange street, a Carroll’s Court, an Arch and a Fayette 
street. There is at present(later years than your period) a Fulton, 
Orleans and Chatham, but no record of a Concert at any time.” 


Keokuk city councils from the 1840’s on, and to the present 
time, have had their own ideas as to street names. 


Main street was patterned after Philadelphia’s Broad street. 
Belknap Boulevard, which originally began at the point where Hill- 
crest now runs on Grand Ave. extension, was renamed Boulevard 
Road and so-called by common usage today. A little thinking could 
have turned up a better-sounding name. (e.g. Hubinger.) 


Today, Belknap Boulevard traverses only that section from 2400 
Timea st. north to Main, and Belknap Place from 2600 Belknap 
Boulevard west beyond West McKinley Avenue. 


The future may find such outstanding citizens as these honored 
by having streets named for them: Frank Willmering—served longest 
as mayor—Irwin (John Nichol) whom several American presidents 
favored for high office; Charles Off, example of honesty and forth- 
rightness, and one-time mayor; Dr. Frederic Long, John W. Rovane, 
both mayors; Samuel Ryan Curtis, Keokuk’s chief officer of the 
Civil War; Ralph P. Lowe, of Keokuk, Iowa’s fourth governor; 
Alois Weber, a standout among business men; Hugh L. Cooper, the 
great engineer who built the Keokuk dam. 


One can think of scores of others, as some West Keokuk 
streets continue to bear simply alphabetical designations—A, B, C, 
D, E, F, etc. Even cross-streets, First to Thirty-second and further, 
could lend themselves to an occasional name that would bear up well 
under permanent honorable mention as a highway. 
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H.C RUISKAMP 


JAMES HILL. 


Delos Decker, an ingenious photographer, years ahead of his time, and 
an artist at his business, took these pictures nearly seventy years ago, while 
living at 1114 Timea st. He made engravures from the original pictures which 
gives a startling clearness to each subject. They were so good, in fact, that 
a stationery firm on Main st. placed them in a small book and sold them 
as souvenirs, 


1. Henry W. Huiskamp, 310 Orleans. It was razed and reconstructed 
at 329 Franklin. 


2. Alfred E. Matless, 212 North Fifth. Later home of Thomas Reddy. 

3. Henry C. Huiskamp, 726 North Eighth. Head of a locally famous 
family. 

4. (Begin lower row) J. Dentler Graves, pickle works owner, 600 Orleans. 


5. James Hill, manager Keokuk Pickle Co., 101 North Second. (Cosgrove, 
Aldrich, etc.) 


6. Alexander E. Johnstone, banker, 302 High. 
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ASAPH BUCK 


JF DAUGHERT y 


“The photos from which these plates are engraved,” said a footnote to 
a street scene, “were taken by the Eastman Company’s ‘Kodak.’ Delos Decker 
artist.” 


Over some of the pictures, the names of the owners appear. In the first 
photograph reading left to right (top) are these dwellings of the “Gay 
Nineties” period: 


In the second group of photographs appear the following homes: 


1. Asaph Buck, wholesale grocery president, 426 North Fourth. 

2. John V. D. Maas, Buck’s associate, SW corner 15th & Johnson. 
3. James F. Daugherty early pioneer, 504 North Seventh. 

4. Col. Richard Root, postmaster, 602 High. 

5. Mrs. Sidney Cox, widow of a banker, 309 Concert. 

6. David W. McElroy, foundry owner, 619 High. 
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Grand Avenue: As It Was and Is 
Along The Town’s ‘Miracle Mile’ 


L iving on Grand Avenue in Keokuk is still the hallmark of opulence 
and success it was in the Nineties, early 1900’s, but it’s become 
a milder luxury as the 1950’s draw to a close, from the standpoint 
of affluence. This, it would appear, can be ascribed chiefly to the 
fact that “Avenue people” began to find out, a decade ago, that 
choice, new building sites are being offered farther out in real estate 
developments, and the pioneering spirit 1s not dead. 

Borrowing from the British bromide “there will always be an 
England,” one can predict with little fear of contradiction, also, 
that there will always be a Grand Avenue; a plush Grand Avenue, 
as it always has been. For today, as ’way back when it’s the show 
place of the community, neat, tidy, orderly, and conceivably will 
be for years to come. Its location vouchsafes that. 

Today, as in generations gone, Grand is still the goal of ambi- 
tious dreamers, who, as the nouveau riche, in some instances strive 
for its sleek surroundings as the ultimate in desire. For, while the 
days of the Carriage Trade are but a memory, the atmosphere, mostly, 
is still that—Carriage Trade, where the shiny motor car has supplanted 
the sparkling team of blacks or greys. 

In earlier years, admission to the sacred precincts of the Avenue 
was through family name and achievement. But the years have 
wrought changes, though old names of sterling mongram still bulk 
large—Taber, Irwin, Huiskamp, Decker, Elder, Johnstone, Hollings- 
worth, Harrison, Fulton among them. 

But where the calling cards once denoted banking, law, industry, 
wholesaling, today’s elect some times live a stone’s throw from, 
or next door to, a recent nobody at all on past Avenue standards. 
This, of course, is solid democracy at work and the social barriers 
are not nearly as high as they once were. 

Were John Carl Hubinger, Keokuk’s one and only philan- 
thropist of the last hundred years, who gave so prodigiously of his 
wealth, his time, his heart to his town, to return today, he would 
scarce recognize the old Avenue where he once reigned supreme. 

Many of the big names of earlier Keokuk are gone from the 
Avenue, replaced to some extent by New Englanders, Pennsylvanians, 
Indianians, Missourians, Minnesotans, but few from the southland. 
Their “ranch” houses, straight-line, one-story dwellings, usually, 
have come to compete with those that were the last word, 75 years 
ago. Either that, or they bought a fine old home, mellow with the 
years. 
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Today, the atmosphere of the Avenue is more cosmopolitan, 
as hinted, less smug. In the 1950’s, it isn’t so much who one is as 
whom-do-you-know. And Grand Avenue denizens are more trans- 
ient, far less stay-at-home than they were in the Elegant Eighties 
and Naughty Nineties. They don’t come for a life time, or even 
for a generation. Frequently they settle for 3-5-10 years, sell out and 
move on, at a profit—or a lost shirt. 


The Avenue Comes Alive 


The fact that the Avenue was never a real estate developer’s 
paradise retarded its growth, kept is exclusive, and to borrow a 
low-slung description, “ritzy” for fifty or sixty years. After that, 
speculation in vacant property began, including the half-mile owned 
by Hubinger from Eighth to Fourteenth street. Some built, some 
held their choice lots until they had sufficient funds to make a down 
payment on a future Grand Avenue address. 

Today, with rare exception, the Avenue from the head of Sixth 
st. to the left angle on Grand Avenue extension toward Main st. 
(Boulevard Road) is built almost solid with numerous new and a 
sprinkling of remodeled homes. 

Strangely, there are still a few eyesores on the Avenue that, 
with the passage of time, will be removed for new and more sightly 
dwellings. When this happens, Grand will twinkle with greater lustre 
than it knew when the “Quality Folk” rode forth in carriages, and 
were the Lords and Ladies of their individual manors up and down 
the line. Trouble is several dozen of the once fine homes they 
left behind are looking horse-and-buggyish alongside their neighbors. 

Except for the limited few, long-time residents on the Avenue, 
already mentioned, the complexion of the street, so far as family 
names is concerned, is greatly changed today from what it was a 
brief quarter century ago. The dHubingers, Joys, Ponds, Corydon 
Riches have departed long since, as well as the Major Collinses, 
Marshalls, Jaegers, Greenes, Hughes family, Shulers, Brinkers and 
others, whose names once rated Keokuk’s social register. But addi- 
tional names still associated with the Avenue in quiet dignity and 
living are *Covington, Harrison, Ayres, Kiedaisch, Scott among 
others. (*R. Buell Smith, attorney, purchased the home of Mrs. 
Laura Covington, deceased, in mid-1959.) 

New and interesting family names are crowding the area today 
—some of them for a decade or more, some for a brief year or two. 
One notes among these as distinguished from the “old timers” of 
the 1870’s through the 1890's: 

Connable, Logan, Davis, Burrows, Carrell, Stadler, Krueger, 
Wightman, McNamara, Farnum, Joyce, Gammon, Jobe, Kingsbury, 
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Odell, Oldham, Jackson, Othmer, McManus, Hollingsworth, Con- 
ner, Mercer, Sinotte, Norton, Rowe, Seabold, Sheridan, Sterne, 
Stine, Walker, Washburn, Wright, Wyrick, Cartwright, Coquillette, 
Strohmaier, Kimball, Koppenhafer, Hoerner, McGinnis, O’Brien, 
Roost, Lagomarcino, Zorsch, and others. On Hillcrest, a first cousin 
to Grand: Fisher, Bentz, Abell and Carlson. 


Avenue Realty Prices 


Grand Avenue property prices? Mid-century these for homes 
and sites, including Rand Park Terrace, Hillcrest and others con- 
tiguous to the Avenue, have crept higher, though “crept” seems a 
mild term. One couple in the area placed their 20-year-old, $12,000 
home (original cost) on the market at a figure in excess of $30,000. 
There were no immediate takers. They wanted to be off for milder 
climes, accepted $10,000 less than the asking price. 

The owner of another home in the going price range of $35- 
$40,000 took slightly more than half that amount when a business 
move to another section compelled it. 

Another prime property in the bracket well over $50,000 took 
a $20,000 reduction for a business opportunity elsewhere. 

All of these instances involved need fcr expedited departure 
of the principals. Where the owner of high class, valuable property 
has time to await market developments, he usually obtains his price, 
or somewhere near it. 

Despite its lure and its “class,” some business and professional 
people have been deserting Grand Avenue in recent years for new 
and more expensive home-building on the bluff plateau overlooking 
the river between Grand and the Country Club. A few of these 
homes, at least, are in the $50- to $100,000 price range. 

Against this is the fact that as this is written, for sale signs on 
Grand Avenue homes have become more numerous than at any 
time in the last quarter century. Probably a dozen between Sixth 
and Twenty-third streets. 

A wholesome little anecdote is heard about the long-time Grand 
Avenue resident who was attending a Keokuk Club, or other select 
function, one evening. 

“Who,” he asked the companion at his side, “is the couple that 
just came in the door?” 

The reply was given, and the inquirer pursued with: “How long 
have they been here in Keokuk?” 

“About fifteen years,” was the response. 

“H’m,” said the dyed-in-the-wool Grand Avenuite, quickly dis- 
missing the subject, ““Newcomers.” 
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Teacher Tours Began In 1953 
Under Aegis of Sup’t Wright 


A bus-load of forty new Keokuk school teachers made the first, 
modern-day, old homes and points-of-interest tour Sept. 3, 1953. 
James C. Wright, then superintendent of schools, was the father of 
the idea that the teachers would become more quickly acquainted 
with the town and some of its history through such a plan. The writer 
of this book was asked to prepare the itinerary and escort the original 
teacher tour, and later requested by the Lee County Historical Society 
to furnish such a schedule for its membership on tour in April, 1957. 

Verne S. Waters, an engineering department chief of General 
Mills, Inc., and H.A. Stephenscn, in charge of sales for the Union 
Electric Co. accompanied the earliest tours of the teachers as Chamber 
of Commerce representatives, and described the industrial plants of 
the city. These combination home and industry visits consumed 
21% hours. 

The original itinerary of homes in 1953 and in use today, included 
the following stops in this order: 


1. 628 High st., home of Mark Twain’s mother. 

2.:312 North Fifth st., boyhood home of Rupert Hughes, novelist 
and playwright. 

3. 318 North Fifth st., home of Samuel Freeman Miller, associate 
justice of the United States Supreme Court, appointee of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

4. 318 North Fourth st., girlhood home of Elsa Maxwell, world 
noted society party giver. 

9. S.E. corner Second and Blondeau sts., site of St. John’s Roman 
Catholic church and graveyard. 

6. 109 High st., site of Keokuk’s first log school house. 

7. Second and Morgan st. bluff; overlook of the $42 million 
power house, dam and new $14 million lock. 

8. 503 North Third st., Iowa Governor Ralph P. Lowe home. 

9. 511 North Third st., home of General William Worth Belknap, 
Secretary of War. 

10. Intersection Third and Franklin sts., closeup of Power 
House; “Port Sunshine.” 

11. 319 Franklin st. home of James C. Howell, U.S. Senator, and 
founder of The Daily Gate City. 

12. 618 Frankl-n st., hone of George W. McCrary, Secretary of 
War in the Rutherford B. Hays cabinet. 
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13. 633 Grand Avenue, home of John Nichol Irwin, territorial 
governor of Idaho and Arizona, minister to Portugal, and five times 
mayor of Keokuk. 

14. 925 Grand Avenue, home of Cornelia Meigs, nationally 
known writer of children’s books. 

15. 1229 Grand Avenue, site of John Carl Hubinger home, 
founder of the Hubinger Co., great Keokuk industry. 

16. Rand park, with its Chief Keokuk monument. 

17. Theodore Roosevelt elm tree marker. 

18. Fifth and Concert, Lee County’s century-old court house. 

19. S.W. corner Fifth and Main, site of the Estes House, huge 
Civil War hospital. 

20. N.W. corner Main and Water sts., site of first white habita- 
tion in Keokuk(Samuel C. Muir’s.) 

21. Victory Park, river front, Gen. Samuel Ryan Curtis eques- 
trian statue. 

22. Steamboat landing, embarkation point for thousands of 
Civil War soldiers to southern battle fields. 

(Tour of industries began at this point.) 


“Old Timer” 


900 JOHNSON . . . PROBABLY KEOKUK’S OLDEST 
STANDING HOUSE .. . ACCORDING TO REV. C. F. 
GRIFFITH, ST. AMBROSE COLLEGE, BUILT CA. 1843. 
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When High Keokuk Real Estate 
Meant ‘Financial Suicide’ 


hen William S. Sample, real estate dealer, told of the situa- 
tion here in the early 1900’s he declared: * 

“At one time Keokuk real estate was so high that it took an 
airship to reach the price. Keokuk had a great boom, which was 
a great thing for the city while it lasted, but when the bubble burst, 
it was most disastrous.” 

Sample said the incentive for his locating here in 1894 “seemed 
to be the location at the foot of the Des Moines rapids, and the 
head of navigation... 

“Tt was in 1856, known as the boom days of Keokuk and her 
worst days, that most of the subdivisions were laid out. They were 
Mason’s Upper Addition, Mason’s Lower Addition, Leighton’s and 
Reid’s Additions, Messengerville, Gate, Kilbourne and Ford’s Addi- 
tions}44%;,,. 

“There were no limits in 1856, as indicated by the suburbs of 
Sandusky on the North, and the attempted grading of Grand Avenue 
to that village; the platting of Melrose on the West, nine miles out on 
the St. Francisville Road. The building of the Plank Road made 
the village of Summitville very convenient for those who kept good 
horses. 

“Keokuk real estate was put on the market in New York and 
many other eastern cities. Blocks of lots were sold in these Keokuk 
suburbs at enormous prices, where now it is known as acre property 
(farm land), much of the poorest we have, and not sought at any 
price. 

“The year 1856 was the time Keokuk committed financial 
suicide . . . The only means of transportation was by steamboat 
and the stage lines. Many parties looking for investments would 
look over the town, price this and that lot, hurry back to the 
boat or stake office and ‘skidoo.’”’ 

Sample, assistant chief of the fire department as well as busi- 
ness man, brought to mind the experiences of home town investors 
in Keokuk real estate in the late 1850's: 

“H. Scott Howell(attorney), and the late Samuel E. Carey told 
me they bought lots in 1856 to the music of a brass band, and I 
know that Howell is still holding some of them. For example the 
six lots(one-half block) where the Keokuk Poultry Co.(S.P. Pond 
Co., south side of Exchange between Fourth and Fifth) is now located, 
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sold for $30,000, and bankrupted as good a citizen as Keokuk ever 
had. 

“The Union Hotel(29 South Second st.)with a lot 40 x 100 
feet sold in 1860 for $28,000 and a year later was forfeited for $2,- 
800. Vacant lots at Second and Concert streets were held at $10,000 
each. The 20 x 60 feet where the Iowa State Insurance Co.(200 
Main st.) is now located, sold for $10,000—and so on, down the list. 


‘People,’ Sample averred, “were simply crazy on values, and 
I hope we never have such an experience again, but will benefit by 
the past.” (Note: Sample should have gazed upon some of the 
prices asked for some of the tottering houses in the 1950’s.) 

In conclusion, this realtor said: “The reaction was fearful, as 
many of the older residents can testify. Many of the younger set 
are still paying taxes on holdings of those days.” 


About another important residential section Sample wrote: 
“The Grand Avenue tract of about 125 lots from Eighth street to 
Rand Park went begging for years, (and was a remnant of a New 
York company’s holding since 1856) with no takers, until John C. 
Hubinger bought it a few years ago, at a satisfactory price to him. 
There were a number of customers who wanted it next day at the 
(buying) price and one party offered Hubinger 25 per cent advance. 
But it was not for sale.” 

Sample remarked that times were changing for the better at 
the turn of the present century: 

“Conditions are different now. Many newcomers are buying 
at a safe but not high price . . . We are having a healthy growth 
and are about to realize on the many natural advantages we have 
known we possessed.” 


*Constitution-Democrat, Sept. 29, 1906. 
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Waning 1950’s Find Stepped Up 
Activity In Home Building 


H cess: adequate and modern, Keokuk’s greatest need for fifty 

years, was showing fairly active fulfilment in the middle of the 
20th century. Two- and three-story frame and brick dwellings that were 
vogue in the Seventies, Eighties, early 1900’s had begun to give way 
to one-story, streamlined cottage and “ranch type” dwellings. Many 
of these were built without basements for central heating systems, 
and an almost complete absence of the overhanging gables and wide 
front porches of another era. The heating plant?Usually in a ground 
floor utility room. 

Where the porch or veranda disappeared entirely, there was 
simply a “stoop” of wood or concrete as a fleeting concession to 
earlier years. Some of these new homes took on a “boxy,” plain 
and ungarnished look. 

In the late 1940’s, early days of the 1950’s, sporadic real estate 
developments, encouraged principally by building contractors, as 
well as owners of vacant property on the periphery of outlying 
districts—north, northeast, northwest—had begun to spring up. 

About all of the Thirties and Forties efforts along this line had 
been confined to a short spurt of jerry-built homes for veterans just 
off Main st. at Twenty-sixth, at the time of World War II. Then a 
year or two later, construction companies began erecting a few new 
homes on what has been called, for want of more lively thinking, 
“Boulevard Road.” 

Eventually, in back and in front of this thoroughfare a new 
residential area, formerly acreage, was opened for building purposes. 
But it was a discouraging period for prospective home builders, the 
street department of the city permitting the Boulevard to remain in 
what has been described as little less than “a horrible condition” 
for several years—ruts, deep holes, sharp curves. It was the late 
1950’s before the condition was partially rectified. 

Near the intersection of 27th and Main, a trailer court began 
to boom, and a mile or less, farther out on Main st., motel projects 
came into being, which, added to two or three motels near 26th 
st.. made at least a motion in the direction of caring for that 
segment of the traveling public which uses this type of accommodation. 


Old Street Names Revived 


Property development in the late Forties and Fifties up to and 
including 1959, brought the names of seldom used or long-forgotten 
as well as new street names into prominence. Particularly northeast. 
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Palm Avenue, Middle Road, Eicher Avenue, Hawthorne Place, Hill- 
crest, Hubenthal Place, Ansonia, Item Avenue, Starkton Avenue, 
Mercer, Burke, Walte Lane, Summit, among them. 


Fortunately there was a foresaking of an old, old custom of 
building on 30- and 40-foot lots—the sin of the founding fathers, 
when as many as seven and eight homes to a block, on one side of 
a street, gave a crowded and uncomfortable appearance to scores 
of residential sections. By the end of the second World War, home 
builders had learned their lesson about space, began setting their 
homes farther back from the street. 


This was particularly true in the Indian Hills, Hillcrest, Park 
Lane, Parkview Heights, Bel-Air, Hazelhurst, Country Club, Plank 
and Main street Roads areas. By 1959, Keokuk was beginning to 
catch up with the demand—and the desire for modern housing. 


There was still a great lack of rental properties, however. In 
fact, this phase of home-building was at complete zero. The Con- 
nable (Pond), Van Werden(Swanson) and Steffen apartments were 
the only existing buildings constructed primarily for this type of 
rental; Connable Circle the one house rental development in the 
town. Fine old First Ward homes, many in other sections were 
being converted into “apartments” in the Forties and Fifties. These, 
chiefly, were made-over upper or lower floors of 2 and 3 rooms at 
a wide range in rental prices. 


The market for sales of older homes began to firm up in the 
middle 1950’s, and numerous properties—some dating back to the 
Sixties and Seventies, and into the early 1900’s—were being offered 
at varying prices by real estate dealers. At times this market became 
cluttered with what the fraternity, itself, calls “the cats and dogs” 
of old houses, meaning the least desirable. 


The task of conveying the correct housing picture of the Keokuk 
of today—end of the 1950’s—to oncoming generations that will be 
around as citizens in the 2050’s, is not easy. Even a small city can be 
complex by nature. Today’s Keokuk from a physical standpoint is 
no more like the town of the 1850’s than the community a century 
from the present time will resemble today’s corporation. 


One thing is certain: more adequate housing for the next fifty 
years is today’s No. 1 Keokuk need. More emphasis on modern, 
rental property is a must. Lack of sufficient and immediate housing, 
instead of “partly modern” apartments—as is some times the case— 
has been the prime reason for industries, wholesale and _ retail 
etablishments turning elsewhere for location, on occasion. This from 
business leaders themselves. 
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A THOUSAND NAMES LINKED 
WITH STORIES OF HOUSES 


Here are some of the names associated with Keokuk houses to be found 
in this book. The list contains approximately 1,000 of these. Names of busi- 
sess, industrial and other items in connection with construction or sites are 
numerous, and are not always given in the following recapitulation: 

A: African Baptist church, Ainsworth, Albertson, Agne, Aiken, Aldrich, 
Alexander, Allen, Allyn, Alton, Anderson, Andrus, Annable, Anschutz, Arnold, 
Ashley, Auwerda, Ayer, Ayres. 


B. Backus, Baker, Balaam, Ballinger, Balbach, Baldwin, Bancroft, Bank, Bang- 
hart, Barker, Barnesconi, Barnes, Barney, Bartlett, P. T. Barnum, Bartruff, Bate- 
man, Bauer, Bawden, Bear, Beach, Beck, Beeks, Belknap, Bell, Benbow, 
Betts, Berg, Bess, Biddenstadt, Billings, Bindel, Birge, Bisbee, Bishop, 
Blackman, Blood, Blom, Board, Bode, Bonicamp, Bostwick, Bott, Bottger, 
Bower, Bowles, Bowman, Boyd, Boyer, Box, Brady, Brassil, Bregenzer, 
Brewer, Brice, Bridgman, Brown, Browne, Browning, Brownell, Bruce, 
Brussell, Brumback, Bruant, William Jennings Bryan, Buck, Buel, Buell, 
Burgess, Burke, Burkitt, Burlington RR, Burns, Burrows, Buss, Butler. 


C. Cahill, Caldwell, Calhoun, Cameron, Carlson, Carpenter, Carrell, Car- 
son, Carter, Celleyham, Chappell, Chatham Square, Cherry, Chief Keokuk, 
Chittenden, Christian, Christian Church, Christian Science Church, Christy, 
Clagett, Clark, Cleaver, Cleghorn, Clemens, Clemenson, Grover Cleveland, 
Clews, Click, Cloonan, Clossin, Cochrane, Coey & Co., Cole, Collier, 
Collins, Collisson, Comfort, Comstock, Concannon, Congregational Church, 
Conn, Connable, Connelly, Connery, Connor, Conrad, Cook, Coombs, Cooper, 
Copeland, Cosgrove, Cox, Craig, Cram, Crear, Crenshaw, Culkin, Cuniff, 
Curtis, Cutler. 


D. Daly, Daniel, Daniels, Dannan, Daugherty, Davidson, Davis, Dawson, 
Death, Decker, DeJong, Delahoyde, Delaney, Delaplaine, Demple, Denison, 
Denmire, Des Moines Valley RR, DeWees, Dickey, Dickinson, Dietz, Dillon, 
Dimond, Diver, Dodge, Dolbear, Dollery, Donahue, Dooley, Dorsey, Downey, 
Doyle, Drake, Drueke, Duncan, Dunlap, Dunn & Co., Du Pont, Durfey, 
Dysart, Dunn. 


E. Eagan, Eagles, Eaton, Ebersole, Eckland, Eckstein, Edwards, Ehinger, 
Eichelberger, Eicher, Eisenhuth, Elder, Eller, Elliott, Engelhart, Erdman, 
Essig, Estes, Evangelical Lutheran ch., Evans, Ewing. 


F. Faber, Fairchild, Fanning, Farraher, Farrell, Faulkner, Federal Savgs & 
Loan, Fegan, Ferris, Field, Fields, Findley, Finlay, Fisk, Flamboe, Fleming, 
Fletcher, Fliesbach, Floyd, Foley, Folsom, Ford, Foster, Foulkes, Francis 
Willard, Frank, Frankel, Franklin, French, Fry, Frye, Fuerst, Fuller, Fulton, 
Fries. 

G. Gallagher, Galland, Gammon, Gardner, Garfield School, Garrison, Gavin, 
Geiser, General Mills, George, George Washington, Giannaris, Gibbons, Gibson, 
Gillespie, Gilliam, Ginsberg, Glasscock, Glasgow, Godman, Goehring, Goetz, 
Gonville, Goodrich, Goon, Gorman, Gosewisch, Graham, Graham Hospital, 
Graley, Gramm, Grant, Gray, Green, Gregg, Grennell, Griffin, Gunn, Guyer. 


H. Hackett, Hagnes, Hagerman, Hagny, Haines, Hall, Hallahan, Hambleton, 
Hamill, Hamilton, Hanson, Harbine, Hardesty, Hardin, Harshman, Harring- 
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ton, Harrison, Hart, Hartel, Harter, Hartley, Hartrick, Harvard University, 
Hassall, Hawkes, Hawxhurst, Hayden, Hayes, Heaslip, Hedgen, Hegeman, 
Heinz, Heller, Helwig, Henderson, Hendricks, Herron, Hesse, Hessig, Hewitt, 
Hiatt, Hickey, Hidding, High, Hill, Hiller, Hills, Hilpert, Hine, Hinkley, 
Hinman, Hirst, Hobbs, Hodge, Hoerner, Hoeye, Hoffman, Hogle, Holliday, 
Hollingsworth, Hollowell, Hombs, Hornaday, Horne, Hornish, Hornung, Hos- 
mer, Hovey, Howard, Howell, Hubenthal, Hubert, Hubinger, Hughes, Huis- 
kamp, Hull, Hulson, Hummer, Hurley, Hutcherson, Hutchinson, Hutton. 


I. Iakisch, Ingersoll, Ia. National Guard, Ia. Telephone Co., Ireland, Irwin, 
Irwin-Phillips, Isle of Capri, Ives, Ivins. 


J. Jackson, Jacobs, Jaeger, Jemison, Jenkins, Jewell, Jewett, Jingst, John- 
son, Johnston, Johnstone, Jones, Joy, Joyce, Justice. 


K. Kaltwasser, Kammerer, Kaut, Kaiser, Kebo, Keefe, Keeler, Keith, Kelleher, 
Kelley, Kellogg, Kennedy, Kensett, Keo. Ft. DM & Minn. RR., Keo. Savings 
Bank, & Trust Co., Keo. Steel Casting Co., Keo. & Western RR., Kerr, 
Ketchum, Kiedaisch, Kiefer, Kiess, Kilbourne, Kilroy, Kimball, King, Kiser, 
Klipstein, Klondike, Knight, Knowles, Koch, Koechling, Koppenhafer, Kraft, 
Kriel, Krueger, Kuespert, Kummer. 


L. Lagerpusch, Lagomarcino, Lake George, N.Y., Lamb, Landman, Lapsley, 
Larson, Laubersheimer, Lautenschlaeger, Lawler, Lawton, Leach, Leas, LeBron, 
LeClaire, Leezer, Leighton, Leindecker, Leisy, Lemaster, Lester, Lincoln, 
Linnenburger, Little Theater, Lloyd, Lofton, Logan, Lomax, Lourie, Love, 
Lowe, Lowenstein, Lowitz, Lowry, Luke, Lyons. 


M. Maas, Machin, Madden, Magnuson, Malloy, Mandt, Manford, Margrave, 
Marion, Mark Twain, Marshall, Marsh, Lee & Delavan, Martin, Mason, 
Matheney, Matless, Maxwell, Mayer, Means, Mears, Mecum, Medes, Meek, 
Megchelsen, Meigs, Mellen, Merriam, Merrill, Merritt, Meyers, Meyling, 
Miller, Mills, Millspaugh, Mirrielees, Moffitt, Mooar, Moody, Moore, Moor- 
head, Moran, Moseley, Moss, Mundy, Murphy, Muir. 


Mc: McBain, McCarthy, McChesney, McCormick, McCrary, McCune, Mc- 
Cutcheon, McDonald, McDowell, McElroy, McFarland, McGavic, McGee, 
McGrath, MclIlwain, McIntosh, McKay, McKean, McKenzie, McGowan, 
McMahon, McMains, McManis, McManus, McMillan, McNamara, McQuoid. 


N. Nagel, Naggs, Narrley, Neill, Nelson, Newcomb, Newkirk, Nichols, Noble, 
Nodler, Nolkemper, Norman, North, Northwestern Bell Tel. Co., Norton, 
Nuesch, Nunn, Nyland. 


O. Oatman, O’Brien, Off, Ogden, Oldenburg, Ole Bull, Oliver, O'Reilly, 
Othmer. 


P. Paradice, Parker, Parrott, Parsons, Parsons College, Patterson, Patti (Adel- 
ina), Paul, Payne, Pearce, Pease, Pechstein, Peck, Pemberton, Perdew, Perkins, 
Perry, Peterson, Pfeiffer, Phelan, Phillips, Pickard, Pierce, Pigg, Pokrajak, 
Pond, Powell, Powers, Prasse, Price, Prunty, Puder, Pumphrey. 


Q. Quinn. 

R. Raber, Radasch, Rag Alley, Ralston, Rand, Randall, Rankin, Ranson, Ray, 
Rebekahs, Reddie, Reddy, Redondo Beach (Cal.), Reeves, Reid, Reimbold, 
Reiner, Renaud, Rennert, Reps, Rice, Rickards, Rich, Richardson, Rigney, 
Riley, Rix, Roberts, Robertson, Robinson, Roe, Roller Mills, Theodore Roose- 
velt, Root, Rotchford, Rovane, Rowe, Royal Neighbors, Ruddick, Runner, 
Runyan, Russell, Ruth. 
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S. Saar, Sage, Sala, Salzer, Sample, Sanford, Sandburg, Sandstedt, Sansone, 
Sauerwein, Sawyer, Sayller, Schaefer, Schard, Schardelman, Schenk, Scherer, 
Scherrer, Schevers, Schiff, Schlotter, Schmidt, Schneider, Schoel, Schouten, 
Schowalter, Schwarz, Schweer, Scott, Scroggs, Seaton, Security State Bank, 
Selman, Seibert, Seifert, Seither, Seidlitz, Seymour, Sheehan, Shaffer, Sharick, 
Sharts, Sheldon, Shelley, Sherrill, Shuler, Sigmund, Simmons, Sinton, Sisson, 
Skinner, Smith, Smyth, Slack, Sohl, Solomon, Spaan, Sperry, Spiesberger, 
Springer, Stack, Stafford, Stahl, Stanbro, Standley, Starkweather, State Central 
Savings Bank, State National Bank, Stauffer, Steele, Steffen, Steffey, Steffens- 
meier, Stephenson, Sterne, Stenholm, Stickney, Stillwell, Stimpson, Strate, 
Streeter, Streeter Lbr. Co., Stone, Stowe, Strickler, Stripe, Strohmaier, Stuten- 
berg, Sullivan, Summers, Stulive, Sutton, Swan, Swede’s Hill, Sweeney, Swisher 


St. John’s (Cath.) ch., St. John’s Epis. church, St. Francis de Sales ch. 


T. Taber, Talbot, Tallarico, Talley, Taylor, Teasdale, Telford, Temme, 
Templin, Templeton, Ten Eyck, Thayer, (The) Crow’s Nest, Thomas Truck 
& Caster, Thompson, Those, Three-K Medicine Co., Tieman, Tigue, Timber- 
man, Titus, Tomlinson, Torrence, Townsend, Trimble, Trinity Methodist ch., 
Tucker, Tumelty, Turner, Turner Assoc., Tyrrell. 


U. Ullrich, United Pres. ch., Union Electric Co., Upham, Utley. 


V. Vail, Van Antwerp, Vandersloat, Van Grieken, Van Orsdall (Ausdall), Van 
Pappelendam, Van Steenwyk, Van Wagenen, Van Werden, Veith, Venning, 
Vermillion, Viall, Vollers, Voorhies. 


W. Wabash RR, Wainwright, Wakefield, Walker, Wappich, Ward, Warner, 
Warwick, Washburn, Washington (George), Washington Cen. School, Water- 
man, Waters, Watson, Webb, Weber, Weess, Weil, Weismann, Weissenberger, 
Wells, Westcott, Western Union, Westminster Mission, West Pres. ch., 
Whalen, White, Whitney, Whitmarsh, Wickersham, Wiegner, - Wieringa, 
Wightman, Wilcox, Wilkinson, Willey, Williams, Wills, Willmering, Wilson, 
Winslow, Wittenmyer, Wolcott, Wolf, Wolfe, Wolff, Wollenweber, Wood, 
Woodbury, Woodruff, Woodward, Woolley, Worley, Worster, Worthington, 
Wright, Wyatt, Wyman. 


Y. Yant, Younker, YWCA. 
Z. Zorsch. 


> 
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KEOKUK STREETS: HOW TO FIND THEM 


Natives usually know how to find their way around the city. Visitors or 
strangers often need guidance. 


Main street is the dividing line between the North and South sides of 
town. 


Proceeding from the River, out Main, one turns RIGHT for North 
side streets. LEFT for South side streets. 


Numeral or “cross streets’ —-First, Second, Third, etc., nearly all run 
at right or left angles from Main. 


For example: To reach Seventh and Orleans ave., one turns RIGHT at 
Seventh and Main, and proceeds seven blocks to Orleans. To reach Twelfth 
and Timea, he would go to Twelfth and Main, turn LEFT and proceed four 
blocks to Timea. 


The even numbers are on the South side of Main and all other parallel 
streets. The odd numbers are on the North side of the street. 


Cross street even numbers are on the West, and odd numbers on the 
East side. 


The number of blocks from Main to the various North side streets are 
as follows: 


Blondeau, 1; Concert, 2; High, 3; Morgan, 4; Fulton, 5; Franklin, 6; Orleans, 
7; Leighton (8th to 14th st.) 8; Seymour (10th to Rand Park Terrace), 9; 
Stripe, (10th to Rand Park Terr.) 10; Grand Avenue, 11. 


The number of blocks from Main to principal South side streets are: 


Johnson, 1; Exchange, 2; Bank, 3; Timea, 4; Des Moines, 5; Palean, 6; 
Carroll, 7; Ridge, 8; Cedar, 9. 


Grand Avenue extension begins at the west edge of Rand park, or 17th 
st., continues to 2300, turns LEFT when it becomes Boulevard Road, which 
proceeds West to Main. 


West Keokuk’s principal thoroughfare is South Seventh st. (although 
South Fifth street will take one there.) The turn South (Left) is made at 
Seventh (or Fifth) and Main. 


Follow U.S. highways 61 and 136 on Seventh as far as Des Moines River 
bridge, which enters the State of Missouri. 


New residential building sites, principally Northeast and toward the 
River are of little present historical significance, though they are surely 
worth viewing to contrast the modern with the old. 
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